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If noors 
eould only 


talk... 


Heere’s what THESE 
would say Pa 








we're a tough pair! Just try and 
wear us out. It’s a mighty long 
tough job! And that’s not brag- 
ging. For we’re members of the 
famous Ball-Band family—a fam- 
ily who have proved their sturdi- 
ness every year for the past third 
of a century. Ten million people 
know this Ball-Band 
sturdiness—by ex- < 
perience. And this 
year we’re made 
tougher than ever! 







\ boots speak up like 


this, it’s simply common 
sense to listen. Now test this 
toughness. Try it yourself. 
Choose the kind of boots 
you need (it’s easy to find the 
exact style you’re looking 
for)—and let them show you 
how tough they are! Wear 
*em hard and treat ’em rough. 
They'll stand it! 

Year after year we’ve bet- 
tered our quality, improved 
our line, developed new 
compounds to give plus wear. 
This year, more than ever 
before, the Red Ball trade- 
mark assures you new qual- 
ity—new comfort—at even 
more reasonable prices. 








MISHAW AKA RUBBER & WOOLEN 
MFG. CO. 
473 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 
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You'll know Ball-Band footwear in 
the stores by the Red Ball trade-mark. 
Insist on seeing it before you buy.... 
Write for nearby dealer’s name. 


BALL7-BAN D 


BOOTS — RUBBERS— ARCTICS—GALOSHES— 
CANVAS SPORT SHOES—LEATHER WORK 
SHOES—WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 





I See by 


IINHE best thing / sce by the ads in this 

paper is over there where the fellow 
has rigged him up a cut-off saw and is 
fixin’ up a big pile of wood for this win- 





ter. Now that’s my 
kind of a farmer. 
He’s savin’ his old 


lady a lot of work. 
Lots of men, ain't 
thoughtful enough of 
their women folks 
that way. Now you 
take this fellow. 
He’s_ havin’ a_ big 
time cuttin’ up ever 
thing around the 
woodpile with that 
contraption. A nd 
when his old ladv 
goes out for a turn of 
stove wood think how much easier it 
will be for her to bust up a few blocks, 
after all the little pieces has been picked 
out, than to have to cut it too. Of course 
if he had two or three boys they could 
keep the wood cut and brought in, pro- 
vided he could get ’em to do it. 











BILL CASPER 


I see by the ads in this paper where 
somebody else has got a telephone line 
like us. It’s the kind where you do lots 
of listenin’ and not much talkin’. Now 
this lady has just heard a fine piece of 
news. She is just listenin’ too. She ain't 
doin’ no talkin’ because she ain’t turned 
right. Maybe that kind of telephone is 
best after all. When you want to spread 
a piece of news you don’t have to ring but 
one time. Everbody hears what you got 
to say. Of course what I said is just in 
fun. The telephone is about the handiest 
thing we ever had in our house. If you 
don’t believe it just wait till you get sick 
and want a doctor real bad. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
some fellow has jumped him a rabbit and 
is about to take a shot at him. I reckon 


Our Farm Sermon—B 


LL animals tend to become cross and 
touchy as they grow old. Children 
cannot take liberties with old dogs. This 
tendency is more apparent with males 
than with females. 


This same law 
holds in the human 
family. The differ- 
ence is, however, 
that men and women 
can grow less cranky, 
if they give heed to 
the spiritual laws of 
growth. 





Now and then one 
sees an older person 
whose sunny, happy 
disposition takes the curse off of becom- 


ing old. 
19749 


How can we keep sweet amid the sour- 
ing years? 

First, I put down the keeping power of 
God’s grace. Men are made gracious 
only by grace. When a bear has a sore 
head, it naturally growls and bites. But 
there is a supernatural strength that God 
can give people to prevent their acting as 
bears. I once called upon a little bed- 
ridden old lady who was nearing the end 
of her journey. I said, “I am glad that 
you can smile.” She said, “God doesn’t 
want any long-faced people in heaven.” 
Neither does He want them on earth. 

Life gives us much, but also takes much 
away, and the tendency is to become mo- 
rose and snap at people as does the dog 
whose bone has been flicked away from 
him. One twho knew God and life said, 
“T have been young, and am now old; 
yet have I not seen the righteous for- 
saken, nor his seed begging bread.” 

a 4 

A second active principle for serene old 
age is a sympathy for the dreams and 


JOHN W. HOLLAND 


harping upon the follies of youth, let us 








' remember the sins of our own younger 


ea 


ambitions of younger people. Instead of meal and have to. buy tankage only to 


the Ads 


there'll be plenty of rabbit meat eat this 
winter. Of course everbody’s got hogs 
but they'll be wantin’ to make the hog 
meat last till fryin’ chickens comes on 
for sure so as not to have to buy no 
meat this year. A little rabbit meat will 
help a heap too. And it ain’t no trouble 


to kill rabbits if you get hold of good | 


shot gun shells. These ought to be good. 

I sce by the ads in this paper where 
another good farmer is braggin’ on the 
pads he’s’ usin’ under his horse collars. 
This is a sure enough farmer. You can 
tell that by lookin’ at him. He don’t have 
to show me the corns on his hands for me 
to know he’s a workin’ farmer. | 


and read his piece through. 

Well, I swan! If there ain’t a picture 
of Aladdin in one of the ads in this pa- 
per! He looks more like Santa Claus 
to me than anybody else. Aladdin, you 
know, was the fellow that had the jiamp. 
If he kept it cleaned up he got anything 
he wanted. If you buy one of these lamps 
and rub it good you get a bright light. 
That’s something everbody wants. 

I see by the ads in this paper they say 
Black Leaf 40 kills lice on chickens. I 
bet you it would allright. Marthy had 
some she was usin’ on vermin in the 
garden. It looks like tobacco juice to 
me, but you better buy it ready made. 
Don’t try to make it yourself umless 
you’ve had a lot of experience in the 
chawin’ business. 

I’ve got to ask you all to excuse me 
now. J see by the ads in this paper 
where there’s $5,000 goin’ to be give 
away for something in the fur business. 
I ain’t caught no muskrats this year but 
I’ve got to see what this $5,000 is for 
and if I got a chance to get any of it. 

Yours truly, 
BILL. CASPER, 


As We Grow Old 


y REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


days, and be charitable. Young people | 
may go a little faster, but they travel 
about as straight as did the older genera- | 
tions. The grandparent who keeps the | 
love of little boys and girls can be one | 
of the most useful people in the world. | 
19 | 
A third sweetening agent for advancing | 
age is the acquirement of new interests. 
As life’s fires cool down, they may be 
banked around new and vital interests. 
Mr. Edison kept his interests in life until 
the very last, because he found new things 
to do and learn. Let us not fold our 
hands. The undertaker will do that for 
us. A retired old man, asked what he did 
to pass away the time, said: “Sometimes 
I set and whittle, sometimes I set and 
think, and sometimes I just set.” The 
person who “just sets’ will grow cross 
with anyone who disturbs his set. 


19% 


The last gladdening force is faith in 
the heaven God has prepared for those 
that love him. If we are bound for greater 
happiness after this life, why not smile at 
the hardships of earth? Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar, the Negro poet, puts his faith 
into the words of an old colored man :— 





“When I gits home some blessed day 
I ‘lows to throw my cares away, 
An’ up an’ down the shinin’ street 
Go singin’ sof’ an’ low an’ sweet, 

When I gits home!” 





A Good Hog Feed 


By P. O. DAVIS 


HE Alabama Experiment Station has 
concluded that a fifty-fifty mixture of 
cottonseed meal and high-grade tankage 
is as good protein supplement as can be 





got | 
plenty of time to read what a fellow like | 
him says, so I’m goin’ to turn over there 

| 





al Get My Big Catalog 


My new low prices on Farm and Poult e 
Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Gates, aoe wold phate 
and hundreds of other Farm and Home needs will 
save youa lot of money. Why pay more when you 
can buy direct from Jim Brown and save about 
one-third the usual cost. 278 . 

_ MY PRICES LOWER 
Jim Brown paysthefreight 
The low prices quoted inmy cata- jf 
log are all you pay —no extras. 
Send for catalog today. Buying 
direct from Jim Brown—the larg- 
est direct from factory fence con- 
cern in the world — assures you 
lowest prices and highest quality. 
Write for Free catalog teday. 

H —Jim Brown. 


| THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO.. Dept. 5527 sintitite oe 
When Changing Your Address 
Notify Us at Once, Two Weeks 


in Advance of Change. 








It will help us if any Progressive Parmer 
and Southern Ruralist subscriber moving 
from one place to another will notify us 
at least two weeks in advance about the 
desired change of address, giving both old 
and new postoffice addresses and date you 
want the paper started at new address. 

Our mailing lists have to be made up 
some time in advance of the publication 
date of each issue. So please give us at 
least two weeks’ notice in order that you 


may not miss any copies. Here is a good 
form to use:— 


“My paper has been going to R. F. D. 
3, Box 34, Smithtown, N. C. After the 
first of next month send it to R. F. D. 
4, Jonesville, Texas. Yours truly, 


“JOHN W. SMITH.” 


We are anxious to please our readers by 
prompt service at all times. This policy 
will help us give you that sort of service. 


The Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist 









































found for hogs. The experiment reveals 
that Southern farmers who produce corn 
and cotton can exchange cotton seed for 


have an efficient and economical ration 
for hogs. 


QUALITY 


Strawberry Plants 


Certified Northern plants. Guaranteed to please. 


Prompt Shipment 1.000 5,000 10.000 
Maer $2.25 $4.00 $18.50 $32.50 
WE 50,0 47h 6 von 9-6:9 «ales 4.00 18.50 32.50 
eee 2.75 12.50 24.00 
I Sees cacikease basen e 4.00 18.50 32.50 


Mastcdon Everbearing .... 4.50 8.00 37.50 72.50 
RAYNER BROS., Dept. A, SALISBURY, MD. 


“Plants that Please’’ 


er 7 L/ 


BEE 
METAL SHINGLES 
AND ROOFING 
LOOK BETTER 
LAST LONGER 
COST LESS 
Fire, wind and 
lightning proof. 
Rust - resisting cop- 
per bearing steel. Fully guaranteed. 
Send roof measurements. Get our prices 
and samples. We pay the freight. Write 
for Catalog No. 174. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1224-1274 Butler St., Cincinnati, O. 





































Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer-Rur- 

alist advertisements RELIABLE. If in 
writing advertisers and ordering goods the sub- 
scriber says. ‘‘I saw _your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist,’’ and will report 
any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thir- 
ty days from date of order. we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an ag- 
gregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such 
loss results from any fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tion in our advertising columns. We cannot try 
to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons. however; nor does 
this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, 
because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing: or advertising of stocks. 
bonds, and securities. because while we admit 
only those we believe reliable, we cannot guar- 
antee either the value of or the returns from 
securities: neither does this guarantee cover 
advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RUR- 
ALIST COMPANY 
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FOR almost half of a century the mighty 
river had been a part of Joan Burton’s life. 
On its bosom not only were borne ships of 
passage, but also dream ships rode on the 
crested waves. Tradition had it that a gallant 
sailor man had climbed the high bank to Joan’s castle 
night after night and had promised to come back and 
carry her away with him. But that was in the long ago. 
A slim slip of a girl, Joan Burton had come to teach 
school at High Ridge. How long ago that was could 
be judged by her first pupils who now saw their grand- 
children receiving instruction from the same source that 
had taught them the Three R’s. Slim, appealing, but 
fearless, the young mistress had proved her courage in 
many ways. She tamed the wild ones of that little 
school, putting to shame those who had said that none 
but a man could succeed at High Ridge. And then that 
she might be near the school, out of her small salary 
she had built a cabin home where she lived alone. Later 
a more pretentious home was built, to become the center 
of community activity. And the years marched with 
Joan Burton as queen of a small kingdom. 


IRECTORS of the district and the people gener- 

ally believed that the old instructor stayed on for 
love of the school. There was little of wealth in the 
district and out of her meager earnings the mistress had 
given largely for school equipment. If friendly advice 
was given that she should save against the day when 
earning was impossible she merely returned, “Thank 
you—but the Lord will provide.” A devout woman, 
although not marked for piety, the mistress lived her 
life and seemed happy. But she hugged a secret never 
confided to anyone. 

The mighty river had fascinated Joan Burton from 
the day when as an inlander she had looked down upon 
it, marking its majestic course, noting the burdens ani- 
mate and inanimate it bore. All that she had ever loved 
in girlhood had been borne away on its crest. Far 
from condemning the river for that, she dreamed of the 
day when it would return happiness to her. 

Slowly but surely the population of High Ridge had 
changed. An influx.of newcomers from “up North” 
had displaced many who had been students of Mis- 
tress Joan in the long ago. Aggressive, with little 
sentiment, they demanded much for their children and 
gave little sympathy to the apologetic excuses of their 
neighbors when the mistress fell ill. “Foolish to keep 
on hiring an old woman year after year,” they said. 
“An injustice to the children.” And the hurt in the 
heart of Joan Burton as such gossip reached her re- 
tarded recovery, lengthened the stay of young Janet 
Richards who had been sent as supply. 


S SHE lay propped 

against pillows, thin 
hands motionless upon the 
spotless coverlet, Joan 
Burton could see from 
her window the rush of 
water on to the sea. How 
different from the river of 
her life which had run 
in placid channels through 
all the many months but 
one. All the glamor and 
romance that had passed Joan 
Burton by unrolled before her 
like shifting shadows on the silver 
screen. But this soon must end. The 
edict had gone forth. Without funds, strength 
Sapped so she would be unable to resume 
her duties, the old teacher was headed for 
county home. 


. Someone had to impart the dire news and while she 


hrist 





By John F. Case 


“A 
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shrank from the task, Janet Richards knew there could 
be no evasion. In the nights which had passed since 
Janet had elected to care for the woman whose job she 
was to take permanently all the giving had not come 
from her. The old teacher’s admonition and advice 
had aided her continually and she had come to love 
her mentor and to desire to shield her from every blow 
possible. There had been tentative suggestions of 
financial aid which the old teacher had refused. No- 
body had the tact to suggest that such would merely 
be adjusted compensation and the school board now was 
ruled by new men without sentiment. A proposition to 










































“GoD BLESS YOU, 
MISS JOAN—-.” HIS 
VOICE BROKE. 


Bread 





pension the teacher until she was able to find a position 
was voted down. 


LL these things Janet Richard pondered as she sat 

summoning courage to tell Miss Burton that soon 
she must be removed to that home whence most aged 
sojourners made but one short journey. Well, the job 
must be done. Gently, with soft hands smoothing a 
gray head, she broke the news. “For a few weeks 
only we all hope,” Janet concluded, “until you can find 
another school.” 

There was stark terror in the eyes of Joan Burton 
as she strained upward and faced her young friend. 
“Take me away from the school?” she cried. ‘From 
the river which has been a part of my life? Dear God, 
let me die!” Janet Richards’ eyes, too, were dimmed 
as she strove to soften the blow. Weak and spent the 
aged patient lay back, then raised again to look down 
upon that swelling flood. “Bread,” she murmured, 
“bread. It has never come back and now I must go to 
the almshouse. Bread.” Bitter sobs racked her and 
Janet, feeling that in this hour of agony her friend had 
best be alone, stole from the room. “A fine Christmas 
season!” said Janet to herself. “Two weeks until 
Christmas and soon after that she goes to the county 
home. ‘He asked for bread and they gave Him’——”. 

Suddenly the eyes of the young teacher lightened 
with hope. Before her marched the stories of the years 
as told by the old instructor, of fine men and good 
women who as boys and girls had sat under the guidance 
of a noble woman and in later years had gone out into 
the world. 


EFTLY Janet drew from the aged woman new 
stories of her favorites. There was “Jump” Haw- 
kins who had climbed the heights in law. ‘Always 
getting up an argument, ‘Jump’ was—and always win- 
ning ’em,” confided Miss Burton pridefully. Yes, it was 
Judge John Hawkins now and once he had been back 
to assure her that if ever she needed 
a friend she must call on him. Then 
there was Milo Greene who had 
made a fortune in contracting and 
Was a mighty good man for all that. 
And yes, Dean Brown of Agricul- 
tural State had studied his first ag- 
riculture as she had taken her classes 
into the fields forty years ago. “And 
hadn’t I ever told you that 
Aileen Nelson, the 
writer, wrote her first 
short story right here in 
this room?” Aileen Nel- 
son who would receive 
more for one story now than 
would be required for the 
support of her old teacher 
for a whole year! 


“They all went away on 
the river,” concluded Miss 
Burton. 
hundreds climb on board 
some boat at the wharf there 
and go out of my life. But 
I had them to teach and to 
enjoy and to live with-me in 
memory. The hardest thing 
about going away is that 
never again can I watch the 
river and in imagination see 
the ones I love come back again.” 

Suddenly Janet Richards was clutching her old friend 
in a grip that made her wince. “You aren't going 
away!” she said. “You are going to watch the river 
always.” But a gray head was sadly shaken, a face 
turned to the wall. The day (Concluded on page 14) 


“T have watched, 
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Let’s See Where We Failed in ’31 and Where to Improve in ’32 


LL of us have been used to “grading” or “scoring” 
things all our lives. From the time we started 


“doing sums” or spelling words in school we got 
familfar with grades and grading. Monthly or quarterly 
reports further revealed to us (and to our parents) how 
much or how little we fell below 
the maximum standard of 100. 


And the habit of grading or 
scoring things is a daily practice 
in all lines of business and in 
farming. We should never get 
anywhere in the improvement of 
livestock, or poultry, or fruit, or 
crops if there were not definite 
standards by which achievement 
can be judged. Every sort of im- 
portant farm product from pigs 
to peanuts has a “score card” by which ambitious farm- 
ers may judge the faults or excellences of each product. 





CLARENCE POE 


A long time ago, however, the editors of this paper 
discovered that while there were score cards for every- 
thing else on the farm, there was no effective score card 
for the most important of all things on the farm—the 
farm family itself. So we set about trying to make one. 


Does Your Farm and Home Grade 
40, 50, 80, or 90? 
S EACH old year ends, too, we like to present this 
score card to every family that reads. our paper 
and ask the whole family to review the record of the 
year and find out what score or grade the farm and 
home are entitled to. 

So let’s now do three things: (1) Let’s put down 2 
points or 1 or 0 as the case may be, in answer to each 
question and see what total score we have made for 
1931. (2) Let’s then check the places at which we must 
make improvements in 1932 in order to reach the “Blue 
Ribbon’--or possibly even the “Red Ribbon” class. 
Then (3) let’s file away this score card for comparison 
with the “Score Card for 1932” we shall print a year 
from now. For even though any of us fail next year to 
reach the “Blue Ribbon” score of 85 or more, or the 
“Red Ribbon” score of 70 to 85, it should be an inspira- 
tion if we at least show 10 points gain in 1932 over 
1931 and so get in the class of “Progressing Farm 
Families.” 

Here’s the score card :— 

SCORE CARD FOR A “BLUE RIBBON FARM FAMILY” 


Allow yourself 2 points for each question you can answer 
emphatically, “Yes.” low yourself 1 point for each ques- 
tion concerning which you are at least 50 per cent efficient. 
Then add up and see how many points you get out of a pos- 
sible 100. Fairs give blue ribbons for first prizes, red ribbons 
for second. A score of 85 or more on this test entitles a 
family to be called a ‘‘Blue Ribbon Farm Family” and a 
score of 70 to 85 a “Red Ribbon Farm Family.” If you add 
10 points to your score in a year, yours is a ‘Progressing 
Farm Family.” Of course perfect scientific accuracy would 
give a higher rating to some items than others, but for popu- 
lar use the plan of two points for each yes, etc., is the only 
practicable one. 

I.—The Blue Ribbon Farm 

1, Are you farming primarily not to produce a money 
crop as a one year’s job, but to build up a fine and 
fertile and fruitful farm as an inspiring lifetime job 
and as a constant source of independence and ‘‘a good 
living at home” 

2. Do you either (1) own your farm, or (2) are you 
trying to own one some day, and meanwhile leasing 
for five, ten, or more years instead of by annual rental? ...... 

3. Do you practice “two-armed farming’’—that is 
to say, do you properly utilize both great arms of agri- 
cultural wealth, (1) plant production and (2) animal 
production, by having at least two money crops and at 
least one important source of income from poultry, dairy 
cows, hogs, beef cattle, or sheep? 

4. Are you making your land richer each year by 
(a) growing legumes or other crops to turn under, 
(b) adding barnyard manures and needed elements in 


commercial fertilizer, (c) following carefully planned 
crop rotations, and (d) keeping all fields effectively 
EE CURIRCAT occ an ys sacndsecdseadeccssecsvecescee pacens 


5. Do you make your farm feed itself—provide food 
for its folks (meat, milk, vegetables, fruit, and also 
bread as far as conditions justify), and feed for its ani- 
mals (grain, hay, forage, and pasture)? 

6. Do you use modern equipment and machinery— 
sheltered when not in use and systematically oiled, 
NG CEORIOOE Too s is cp dnad ciceccvaesees nace saiene 

7. Do you practice three essentials of good tillage: 
(a) early breaking, as deep as your section requires; 
(b) frequent harrowing, and (c) shallow, frequent cul- 
tivation (preferably with riding cultivators) to insure 
clean crops? 

8 Are your fields properly fenced, thereby enabling 
yeu to raise livestock advantageously and enabling 
Geestack to convert crop residues into profit? 

9. Are your fields well shaped and as large as prac- 
ticabie instead of being cut into small, odd-shaped, un- 
SETS SONS RIO eg NaHS eR a 

10. Are you a legume farmer, practicing as far as 
possible the rule of “a soil building crop with or after 
every soil robbing crop,’’ and does your farm show the 
world that sign of good farming—a liberal acreage of 
mreen fields.\in winter? .......-ccccccesces OP RA A aaa 

11, Have you an adequate number of livestock and 
poultry for the size of your farm—‘‘two cows, a brood 
sow, and 50 purebred hens,” the minimum for a small 


¥ 


By? CLARENCE POE 


President, 


The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 





we had not prez 
found in verse seems quite 
ing as this little prose poem:— 


Are you willing to 
needs and the desires of 


down and 
children; 


stoop 
little 


who are 
To 
and ask yourself whether you love them enough; 


growing old; 


them to tell you; 


Then you can keep Christmas. 
And if you keep it for a day, why not always? 
—Henry van Dyke. 





A Prose Poem for Christmas 


E LOOKED long for a Christmas poem 
nously used, but nothing we 
so well worth print- 


consider the 
To remember the weakness and loneliness of people 
stop asking how much your friends love you, 


To bear in mind the things that other people have 


to bear on their hearts; 
To try to understand what those who live in the 
same house with you really want, without waiting for 


lamp so that it will give more light 


To trim your 
and less smoke and to carry it in front so that your 
shadow will fall behind you; 

To make a grave for your ugly thoughts and 


a 


garden for your kindly feelings, with the gate open— 
Are you willing to do these things even for a day? 








farmer, with larger numbers for larger farms? 

12. Do you have an all-the-year-round garden, in- 
cluding at least two dozen vegetables, also strawber- 
PICK: TOT Secs obs oy RGN aay Rie ea ee kee eh see 

13. Do you have a good orchard, properly pruned and 
sprayed, with at least three kinds of fruits and different 
varieties for succession, also three kinds of grapes?.. 

14. Are livestock and poultry well provided for by 
(a) modern barns, hoghouses, poultry houses, etc., (b) 
suitable grazing crops, and (c) real pastures, seeded to 
the best grasses and legumes and regularly mowed to 


keep down weeds and sprouts, and kept free of soil 
CEMENT ROO ey ere or ia at atas hate arahaceig arse bee bi8 Gld'o'5.'N hiaaiKin a ie 
15. Do you practice the policy of having nothing 


born on the place except from a purebred sire? 

16. Do you plant no seed except of purebred varietion? 

17. Do you constantly fight to keep weeds and grass 
from making seed—cleaning up your fence corners, barn 
lots, pastures, and orchards, etc., as well as cultivated 
MOMRT -  cncas eh tes ca aka aekwnen Mekdd xn ehe td abo n0 0 90ws.e4o0 ve 

18. Do you systematically fight insect pests and 
plant diseases—spraying truck and fruit crops, dusting 
cotton, fumigating stored grain, etc. 

19. Do you treat timber as a real eeieinniniuhaatian it 
from fire, thinning it to a good stand, and weeding out 
less profitable trees for more profitable ones?............ 

20. Do you know the uses of nitrogen, potash, phos- 
phorus, and lime on your soil types and what fertilizer 
formulas pay best, and do you use fertilizer as a sup- 
plement to and not as a substitute for, wise soil build- 
MG CMMI Sc sean 143 24.c ba ec9s Saateas sine krone eaeaaras 46 

21. Do you know the uses of different elements in 
feeding rations, buy feeds by analysis, and regularly 
feed properly balanced rations to livestock? 

22. Are you an interested member of a codperative 
marketing association? 

23. Do you prove that you are a good business farmer 
by (a) keeping farm accounts and a record of costs 
and receipts for each crop or field, (b) making an in- 
ventory each year, (c) avoiding all debt except for “a 
productive purpose’’—that is, for buying or doing some- 
thing that will produce or earn enough to pay off the 
debt, (d) budgeting prospective income and expenses? 

24. Is your farm work carefully planned ahead with 
different plans for fair weather and foul, and with 
orders placed, purchases made, and work done sys- 
CRRA AIC MII Cir MEN aia ccc d 5 coos ps KR boo bare 06a G4 Rd 8a n8 

25. Do you use up-to-date commercial methods—(a) 
grading all products to suit market demands, (b) study- 
ing advertisements, catalogs, and exhibits of things 
you buy, (c) advertising your quality products for 
sale over your farm name? 


IIl.—The Blue Ribbon Farm Home 
26. Is your home well planned so as to provide (a) 
a pleasing architecture, (b) an interior arranged for 
comfort, convenience, and beauty, and (c) ample stor- 
age space? 
27. Have you installed some form of modern water- 
works in the home—some commercial system, hydraulic 
ram, or other method? 
28. Have you a modern lighting system—electricity 
or gas? 
29. Are there labor-saving conveniences for house- 
work—a modern range, fireless cooker, oil stove, wash- 
ing machine, improved churn, sewing machine, etc.?. 
30. Is your residence painted and other buildings 
either painted or whitewashed? ..........ccceceeeceeeeees 
31. Is yours a reading family—regularly reading the 
best papers, farm papers, books, and magazines, and 
do you average spending at least a nickel a day ($18.25 
B Feat) [Of DOGKS Aud PADELET isos 6 bdcsvsccscccencacsesce 
32. Is your home made beautiful (a) outside, by a 
lawn, a wealth of flowers, shrubs, vines, and trees, and 
(b) inside, by the introduction of color, rugs, draperies, 
flowers, and reproductions of great masterpieces of art? 
33. Are there music and games (singing, piano, vio- 
lin, ete., chess, checkers, cards, etc.) that all the fam- 
ily enjoy together every week? 
34. Does the family love country things and enjoy 
studying the beauties and wonders of nature—know- 
ing the names, habits, and characteristics of various 
birds, insects, reptiles, and fish; wild flowers, trees, 
shrubs, and weeds; stones, soils, and stars? .... 


35. Do husband and wife keep in touch with the 





county farm and home agents? 

36. Do husband and wife belong to and attend some 
local farmers’ organization? .. 

37. Does the family attend community meetings, com- 
munity picnics, and other forms of neighborhood social 
life and recreation? 

38. Does the family work together to give the farm 
and home a reputation for general progressiv eness and 
to produce at least some one thing that is the best in 
the neighborhood and to exhibit the best of some farm 
or home product at a fair each year? 
all you can to support consolidated 
cooperate with the teachers of vo- 
and home economics 


39. Are you doing 
rural schools and to 
cational agriculture 


40. Are at least some of your children between 10 and 
18 enrolled in club work and do you know their club 
JOQGET SE 855 o.0.sss-s.sccaenicas bbe bneee case sees Osea CER ED Cee ee hOaN 


41. Are your children regularly sent to school in- 
stead of being kept at “home to help pile up a child- 


labor produced overproduction of money crops? ...... ws... 
42. Do all the members of the family follow a well 
balanced diet—each person eating daily at least one 


starchy vegetable, and one raw 
one lean meat, and one-half to 


leafy vegetable, one 
vegetable; two fruits, 
one quart of milk? 
43. Are modern methods being used to keep the fam- 
ily in good health—including avoidance of alcohol and 
narcotics, an annual examination by a doctor, yearly 


visits to a dentist, vaccination against smallpox and 
typhoid, antitoxins to prevent diphtheria, the use of 
Sanitary toilets, and avoidance of patent medicines?.. ...... 


44. Have all members of the family taken a vacation 
in the last 12 months, and does each one regularly en- 


joy some form of outdoor recreation—swimming, rid- 
ing, hunting, fishing, tennis, baseball, basketball, horse- 
SUOO) PiCCHIB WGC) oss coacietn niedeegencs wavawecereuras ; ‘ . 


45. Does the diel family codperate in an effort to 
avoid waste and to make and save money so as to pro- 
vide for an improved farm, improved home, improved 
living? 

46. Does the family regularly attend church and Sun- 
day school, and are the children taught by pre- 
cept and example to observe the Golden Rule, the Ten 
Commandments, and “the two great commandments”? 

47. Are you good neighbors—visiting your friends, 


helping the sick, cooperating with neighbors in buy- 

ing and selling and in community improvement, mak- 

ing your friends welcome in the home, etc.? ..........26  seses r 
48. Do you carry life insurance and tus insurance 

in iairly Aeednate GenRUte 465055: cts avis acepucvarvtioea oseene 
49. Are you proud of farm life as a profession for men 


and women, honoring its leaders, helping every move- 
ment that seeks to bring farm people together for self- 
protection and advancement, and doing all you can by 
your Own appearance, manner, and conduct to make 
others respect farming as a dignified and elevated in- 
stitution? 

50. Finally, do you have a sense of responsibility to 
God for the use of His soil, realizing that you are in- 
deed ‘‘a tenant of the Almighty,” entrusted with a small 
portion of His earth during your lifetime, which you 
are commissioned “‘to dress and keep’’ for Him, pass- 
ing it on to the next generation a little better for your 
having lived and loved and labored there? 
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Christmas Happiness for Children 

OMEBODY has said, “It is not always possible to 

make a grown person happy each day, but every day 
you can make some child happy.” And especially at 
Christmas there are children—children of tenant farm- 
ers, children of sick or poverty-stricken parents—to 
whom we can carry some happiness-evoking remem- 
brance, even if it is only some one of such simple and 
inexpensive homemade gifts as Mrs. Lillian L. Keller 
described in our last issue. 


Something #& Read 


For Christmas Reading 

LWAYS at Christmas time we like to remind 

our friends to read the first and second chap- 

ters of Luke and Charles Dickens’ immortal Christmas 

Carol—“the greatest little book in the world,” as A. 

Edward Newton calls it. Anybody who reads these and 

John Case’s Christmas story on page 3 will surely get 
“the Christmas spirit.” 


A Thought for Today 


WE CAN but acknowledge that this strange losing 
of the natural life and finding of the supernat- 
Airal can be found in war, but we can also point out 
that it is found far better in peace, that it is found 
less frequently in war, for there men are constantly 
being pulled back to their lowest natures by the terri- 
ble need of killing, or the horror and ugliness, the 


SCORE, 
1930, 


end of 1931 
by The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company) 




















monotony, suffering, and exhaustion of war.—Harriet i 


Keen Roberts, in Atlantic Monthly. 
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FOR the past three months we have been dis- 

cussing in these columns some of the important 

questions of livestock feeding. It has been 

possible to hit the “high spots” only. Volumes 

can be and are written on this one subject of 
livestock feeding. I have tried to limit this series to 
fundamental and practical points, so that the informa- 
tion may be put to immediate use and also explain the 
“whys” to those who desire to read and study further 
on this fascinating and tremendously big subject. 

It occurred to me the most valuable way to conclude 
this series would be to give a brief summary of our 
most important feeds. It will be impossible to give all. 
If any feed is omitted in which you are interested, write 
us and we'll tell you all we know or can find out about it. 

If, on the basis of these four A B C articles, you still 
feel unable to balance up a good livestock ration, send 
us a letter outlining your problem thoroughly, giving 
farm feeds available and their farm value, and feeds to 
be purchased and local prices, and we will gladly bal- 
ance rations for you and explain why and how. Analysis 
of each feed discussed is given on page 17. 


Carbohydrate Concentrates 


ORN is our basic and best carbohy- 

drate feed. High corn yields per acre 
and plenty of farm pro- 
duced corn are essential 
to profitable livestock 
farming in the South. It 
is highly palatable and 
easily digested. 

WHEAT. — Practically 
equal pound for pound to 
corn. Should not form 
over one-third of grain 
ration because of its “‘gum- 
miness.”’ Low prices have 


greatly increased its use 
as a livestock feed. 


BARLEY.—A nother 
feed interchangeable pound 


yy & 





THREE IMPORTANT 
FEEDS 


At least two of these can 
be grown almost anywhere 
in the South. Alfalfa (be- 
low) furnishes an abun- 
dance of feed early and late 
without having to be sowe 
every year. Soybeans make 
abundant crops where cow- 
peas are unsatisfactory. 
And no one has to be re- 
minded of the value of oats. 





J. C, ALLEN 








q Palatable, and bulky. A favorite with good livestock feeders. 


for pound with corn. Because of its hardness should always 


be ground. A fine corn substitute or supplement in many 
sections. 
OATS.—Popular with good livestock farmers. Seems to 


have some extra value from health, growth, and production 
Standpoint not shown in analysis. Adds bulk to grain ration. 


CORN AND COB MEAL.—Tests differ as to its value 
Pound for pound with corn. With a heavy grain ration lack- 
ing bulk and variety, corn and cob meal (corn and cob ground 
up together) is the most palatable and profitable form in 
which to add corn to ration. Feeding corn and cob meal is 
Stowing in favor under practical farming conditions. 


WHEAT BRAN.—A wonderful conditioning feed, laxative, 





By: BEN KILGORE 


HOMINY FEED.—This carbohydrate-rich corn by-product 
compares favorably with corn in feeding value. 


KAFIR GRAIN.—Kafir, milo, and hegari are the most 
popular grain sorghums. They can be used in the ration to 
— corn. Hegari has practically the same analysis as 
muo. 

MILO GRAIN.—Along with the other grain sorghums, milo 
is an important grain and forage feed in Texas and the 
Southwest. 

SORGHUM GRAIN.—Not quite as valuable as kafir or 
milo, but may be used as a satisfactory part of the grain 
ration. 

MOLASSES, CANE OR BLACKSTRAP.—A wonderful ap- 
petizer. Although lower than corn in feed value, when fe 
in limited quantity may prove practically equal to corn. 


MOLASSES, BEET.—See analysis on page 17. 

DRIED BEET PULP.—Worth slightly less than corn 
pound for pound from feed nutrient standpoint. Is slightly 
cooling and laxative. Adds bulk to heavy grain rations for 
high production records. In absence of silage and succu- 
lence, affords a satisfactory substitute, usually at a higher 
price. 

WHEAT SHORTS OR MIDDLINGS.—Higher in protein 
and total nutrients than wheat bran, but less palatable and 
not so bulky or laxative. 































Protein Concentrates 
OTTONSEED meal is over-abused and over- 


praised. Cottonseed meal varies in analysis by 
grade and should always be bought according to the 
per cent of protein on analysis tag. The analysis 
given on page 17 is for prime grade. It is practically 
always the cheapest source of protein in the South 
and one of our richest and best feeds in total feed 
value. Contrary to much public opinion, it is not 
constipating or poisonous to livestock. It should not 
constitute entire grain ration but should be balanced 
with farm grains. Liberal legume hay feeding with 
heavy cottonseed meal feeding is desirable. 

SOYBEAN MEAL.—A protein supplement rapidly grow- 
ing in popularity. It is well liked by livestock, very 
digestible and resultful. 


PEANUT MEAL.—Palatable and slightly laxative. Not 
quite equal to cottonseed meal of same analysis, pound 
for pound. Mixture of peanut meal and cottonseed meal 

gave better results than either alone at Texas Experiment 
Station. Peanut meal is made from hulled peanuts. 


SKITMMILK.—One of the greatest of all livestock feeds, 
especially for chickens, calves, and hogs. Analysis may prove 
deceiving unless it is remembered that skimmilk contains 
only 9.9 pounds dry matter to each 100 pounds. Of this, 9.1 
pounds is food nutrients. Some efficiency! Skimmilk is often 
sold away below its value for farm feeding. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED.—A well liked, satisfactory, re- 


sult-producing source of protein and feed nutrients. 
TANKAGE.—Care should always be taken to buy tank- 


age according to analysis tag, as various grades are put 
out. Tankage and meat meal are synonymous, For feeding 
hogs, tankage is excelled only by skimmilk. 


FISH MEAL.—Experiments 
even superior to tankage for hog feeding, 


show high grade fish meal 
Fish meal varies 


(/21:A), 5 


This Brief Summary of Farm Feeds Brings to a Conclusion 


‘The A B C’s of Feeding 


in composition and feeding value, depending on its source. 
Study analysis tag. 


Legume Hays 


LFALFA is the “poor man’s hay” on rich, limed 

land ‘because it yields three to five cuttings per 
year in the South and does not have to be sowed again 
until it is plowed up. 


LESPEDEZA.—The “poor man’s hay” on limed or un- 
limed land, rich soils or 
poor soils. However, hay 


yields increase on limed and 
fertilized fields. Reseeds itself 
if cut at proper time. Fine 
stemmed, easily cured, palat- 
able, practicaily no waste. 


RED CLOVER.—O ne of 
the best legume hays. Esne- 
cially good for calves. One 
of the best clovers for the 
South. 


CRIMSON CLOVER.—A 
good hay. Mostly used as 
pasture or to turn under as 
soil improver. 


SWEET CLOVER. — If 
cut early when not too stem- 
my and well cured makes 

satisfactory hay. Its 
greatest value is for 
grazing and soil im- 
provement. 






SOYBEAN. — Slightly 
higher in feed value than 
alfalfa but coarser stem- 
med and consequent- 
ly more waste. Must be 
sowed and cultivated each 
year. An excellent emer- 
gency hay crop. 

COW PEA.—A most ex- 
cellent, palatable, protein- 
rich, Southern-grown 
roughage. 


Non-legume 
Hays 
IMOTHY is stand- 
ard and satisfactory 
for horses, but unsatis- 
factory for dairy cows. 
Is low in protein as are 


all non-legume rough- 
ages and is not very 


palatable to cows. 


CORN STOVER.— 
Bright and well cured, it 
is a fairly palatable cattle 
feed. Less waste when shredded. Low in nutrients, but can 
be used with legume hays for economical feeding. 

OAT STRAW.—The best and most palatable of the cereal 
straws. While large quantities cannot be fed to heavy milk- 
ing dairy cows, it is surprising how much bright straw will 
be consumed if cows are allowed to eat at will after being fed 
grain, silage, and legume hay. Such a practice of feeding 
straw is economical feeding. When bright straw is used for 
bedding, it is a good plan to put in manger first and allow 
to pick over it. Then use for bedding. 


—Picture by U. S. D. A. 





cows 
WHEAT AND BARLEY STRAW.—See analysis on page 17. 
COTTONSEED HULLS.—A rather poor non-legume rough- 


age. Not very palatable, low in protein, but contains a fair 
quantity of carbohydrates. A satisfactory filler when priced 
right, which must be very low. 


Succulent Feeds and Pastures 


ILOS are the sign of progressive dairymen. Corn 

silage is the cheapest and most satisfactory succu- 
lent feed available. 

SORGHUM SILAGE.—Next to corn silage in value. Yields 


per acre usually much heavier; drouth resistant, but not so 
nutritious or quite so efficiently digestible. A highly satis- 
factory silage in the South is a corn-sorghum mixture. 


ROOTS.—While mangels and rutabagas are largely water, 
experienced sheep men and expert dairy cattle feeders swear 
by them, because of their palatability, the complete digesti- 
bility of all dry matter, and their cooling and laxative effect 
on livestock. Because of the tremendous tonnage per acre, 
roots can become an important source of succulence in the 
South. 

PASTURE CROPS.—Luxuriant pastures furnish unexcelled 
feed for livestock. Pasture grasses, especially those with 
legume mixtures, are rich in protein, mineral matter, and 
vitamins. The ideal goal of the livestock feeder is to imitate 
June pasture conditions as near as possible the year around. 

In comparing analysis of pastures (given on page 17) with 
hay and concentrates, remember the low feed nutrient con- 
tent is because of the large percentage of moisture and the 
low percentage of dry matter in green grazing crops. 
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‘The Editorial Viewpoint 


A Happy Christmas to Every Reader 


TO EVERY family where The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist is read we wish a merry Christ- 
5 mas and a happy new year. 


In many cases it will be difficult to celebrate the 
holiday season with the usual good cheer. Financial 
conditions are unfavorable to the farmer. The out- 
look for 1932 is by no means so bright as any of us 
could wish it. 

Yet out of every crisis good will come—if only men 
and women have the intelligence and will to learn its 
lessons and apply them. As American citizens we are 
the victims of badly ordered industrial and financial 
systems. Hence it is now up to men and women voters 
to find out what is wrong and remedy it. As Southern 
farmers we are the Southern victims of a badly ordered 
farming policy—one which exalts “money crops” and 
neglects two other essentials of good farming, (1) live- 
stock, dairying, and poultry, and (2) soil fertility. 
Hence it is up to us, both farm men and farm women, 
to see what farming changes need to be made and 
make them. Our “Farm and Home Score Card” as 
given on page 4 should help us materially in deciding 
where to make improvements in 1932. And the knowl- 
edge that we are going to do better next year should 
add cheer to Christmas. We may say with Browning— 


“What I am not but aspire to be, comforts me.’ 


We may also be glad that even though money is 
scarce, there are other things much more important than 
money with which most of us are abundantly blessed— 
blessed most likely far beyond our deserts. And if at 
this Christmas season we forget ourselves and our own 
troubles in an effort to help somebody else whose 
troubles are greater than our own, as Dr. van Dyke 
suggests on page 4, then, as Dr. van Dyke says, we 
may not only “keep Christmas” in the sense of observ- 
ing a holiday, but we may learn to keep the Christmas 
spirit with us all the year round. 

To every farmer-subscriber on our list, to every 
farmer’s wife, and to all the farm boys and girls The 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist wishes “A Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year”! 


Cotton for Wrapping Cotton 


THE whole question of jute as a competitor of 

cotton was re-opened the other day when the 

United States Postoffice Department refused all 
cotton twine bids, asked for new bids, and finally ac- 
cepted the product of a jute mill. Thus the product of 
the cheapest labor in the world has edged out the home- 
grown product, and to that degree has increased the 
problem of finding increased use for America’s greatest 
staple. When you get a package of mail tied up with 
a fuzzy brown jute cord you will realize that the 
American market is not yet for American farmers. 


By and by something is going to be done about this 
matter of jute and cotton competition. When that 
something is’ done in the right way it will help the 
cotton farmer very greatly. It will help to the point of 
increasing the consumption of our lowest and poorest 
qualities of cotton by from 100,000 to 200,000 bales 
annually. The use of cotton bagging instead of jute 
bagging, and the adoption of the policy of selling cotton 
upon a basis of net weight will do it. The use of cotton 
bagging on an average crop of around 14,000,000 bales, 
such as we produced in 1930, according to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Washington, will annu- 
ally save the impressive sum of approximately four 
million dollars. 

Very recently the executive committee of the Cotton 
Textile Institute went on record urging the members of 
their association to use their full influence in effecting 
the establishment of a net-weight basis in the sale of 
raw cotton. This was done for the reason, according to 
their findings, that the practicability of using cotton 
bagging has been demonstrated by experience, that it 
would open up a new market for over 200,000 bales 
annually, give employment to thousands of people, and 
make for readier acceptance of American cotton in for- 
eign markets. The American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association had already gone on record to this same 
effect. So, too, the American Cotton Codperative Asso- 
ciation. 

While the method of preparing practically every 
other commodity for market has undergone radical im- 
provement in recent years, cotton is baled about as it 
was in the old wooden presses generations ago. In the 
markets of the world the American cotton bale has the 
disreputable appearance of a destitute beggar. From the 
gin to the most distant market, excess weight rides at 





the expense of the producer. If this had to be so, we 
could justify it, but it does not have to be so, and when 
it ceases to be so, as already indicated, the farmer will 
have opportunity to profit by some four million dollars 
or so annually, depending upon the size of the crop. 

It has been demonstrated that the cotton states are 
unable to regulate this question by themselves. To do 
that we will have to have a national net-weight law. 
Such a law ought to be enacted without further delay. 
Cotton manufacturers will give us a practically unani- 
They are interested in lint and not in bag- 
ging and ties. The cotton codperatives are sponsoring 
such a Jaw, and, as indicated, such a law has the ap- 
proval of large numbers of other groups. Cotton farm- 
ers throughout the belt should lend their unqualified 
aid, for it is they who now suffer the penalty imposed 
through the present method of wrapping cotton, and 
consequently it is they who will share most largely in 
the benefits that will come from handling the American 
crop as the crop of every other important cotton coun- 
try is handled. Certainly four million dollars is worth 
saving. Such a sum would come in mighty handy as a 
Christmas present this year. We wish we had the 
power to pass it along. 


Let’s Not Blame Cotton 
= SOME of our friends wish us to reprint the 


a following parody which is now going the rounds 
© of the press :— 


mous vote. 


“Cotton, thou art my shepherd and I am in want. 

“Thou hast caused me to feed in a dry pasture; 
thou hast destroyed my credit; thou hast led me into 
the paths of poverty, liens, lawsuits, and near nakedness. 

“Thou hast destroyed my soul and my happiness. 


“Thou hast caused me to go to a banker with my 
hat under my arm and mortgage the muscle and pro- 
duce of my farm. 

“Thou hast caused me to live ina rented house in full 
view of the moon while stars come twinkling through 
the cracks. 

“Thou preparest a naked back and an empty stom- 
ach for me in the presence of my friends. 

“Thou anointest my head with ignorance, supersti- 
tion, poverty, and unpaid accounts. 
thee ? 

“Thou hast kept my children out of school, church, 
and society, thereby robbing them of that which is good 
and noble, elevating and refining. 

“Thou hast caused me to go to the barn and bring 
out the old fertilizer sacks and ask my wife to make 
me a shirt. 

“Now, behold, I stand amidst my friends in my new 
shirt with these inscriptions in full view: ‘18 Per Cent 
Acid Phosphate’ on the breast and ‘12-4-4’ on the tail!” 


We are glad to gratify these readers who wish to 
see this denunciation of cotton passed on to other read- 
ers. And yet we do not propose doing so without add- 





What Would You Do? 


eY OOUR leading editorial in this issue is the 
» ¥ signed editorial by Dr. Tait Butler on 
d 4 page 8. It sets forth the reasons for our 
belief that under present conditions cotton acre- 
age reduction legislation is necessary. Since, how- 
ever, such legislation must be passed by all im- 
portant cotton-growing states in order to be ef- 
fective and since three states, Alabama, Georgia, 
and North Carolina, are the only three that have 
not fallen in line, we want to know whether the 
farmers of Georgia and Alabama want an acre- 
age reduction law. Are you willing to restrict, 
your cotton acreage to 30 per cent of your culti- 
vated land? Send on your vote on the ballot 
below. 


RIGA EO ar eg Scie dct Ae Ne ai lace aieigc Si 


Dear Editor: My attitude on the uniform 
cotton acreage reduction law agreed upon at the 
Jackson, Miss., conference and explained by Dr. 
Butler is (check in proper square )— 


POOR ncchipeerbedssars OC 


Yours truly, 


AGAINST........+++. CJ 











How can I trust 


ing that cotton, rightly handled, is one of the best money 
crops on earth. 

It is the South’s abuse of cotton and not our proper 
use of cotton that has brought us where we are. We 
ought to use cotton by making it play its proper part 
in a general farming system designed to support us— 
the sort of farming system set forth in our “Progres- 
sive Farmer-Ruralist Platform” as foliows :— 


“Full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed barns 
to insure a good l ving at home— 

“Plus at least two money crops and— 

“An important cash income from cows, hogs, or 
hens.” 

You can make a useful horse into a useless horse 
by piling on his back such a tremendous load that he 
can’t stand up under it and so has to lie down and do 
nothing. 

That’s what we have done in the case of the South’s 
great money crop. But let’s blame ourselves and not 
cotton. We can make cotton extremely useful if we 
change from “One-Armed Farming” with its depend- 
ence on crops alone to “Two-Armed Farming” which 
properly combines animal production and plant produc- 
tion. For cotton can then furnish us both an invaluable 
money crop from its lint and an invaluable feed crop 
for livestock from its seed. 

The abuse of cotton has tremendously hurt us. 
right use of cotton will tremendously help us. 


A Score Card for Candidates 


ey IN CONNECTION with the effort to get more 
farmers as legislators we wish to refer to a 
a>’ “Score Card for Candidates,” by which we 
should like our readers to judge any man proposed for 


The 


public office. Here it is:— 
Maximum Candidate’s 
Score Score 
CHENG OF 6 vicca coeee 33K points ...- points 
PIG OF. ..a's Sas 50. 33% points ooee points 
BOUEKY sv a:00es peers 331% points .... points 





100 points woos pomts 


In the first place, let’s see that a man scores well 
in character. If he hasn’t character, then nothing else 
should induce us to support him. But if he has char- 
acter, let us next ask whether he has the right ideas 
about public service—a sound platform. And if he 
favors a correct program, has he ability enough to 
make himself count in putting it across? 

These are the three essential tests. 


Use the Traveling Library Service 


yy IN MOST states now there is a free public 
“traveling library” service through which groups 
<3 of book lovers or individuals, may borrow all 
sorts of delightful books for reading these long winter 
nights. If you do not know how to get this service, ask 
your local teacher or county superintendent of educa- 
tion. And if you find your state has no such service at 
all, demand that it get in line with other progressive 
states in this respect. 


Farm Papers Prosper With Farmers 


Oo “WHY are most farm papers I see, North and 
South, so much smaller than usual?” a reader 
a>! wishes to know. Simply because every farm 
paper—unless it is published as a side line by some 
great city-supported publishing corporation—has its own 
prosperity intimately bound up with that of the farmers 
themselves. When the farmer prospers, the real farm 
paper prospers. When the farmer’s income declines, ad- 
vertising declines and the size of the farm paper must 
be smaller. This situation is a good thing for the 
farmer-subscriber, for the farm paper is thus just as 
much interested as the farmer himself in restoring 
farm prosperity. 


Hoke Smith, 1855-1931 


FORMER United States Senator Hoke Smith 
ey of Georgia died at his home in Atlanta, Friday, 
d<33 November 27. Senator Smith was a member of 
President Grover Cleveland’s cabinet, was twice gov- 
ernor of Georgia, and was twice United States Senator. 
But he will live longest in the memory of farmers of 
‘America as joint author of the Smith-Lever Act of 
Congress which established the Codperative Agricul- 
tural Extension Service for furthering county agent 
work and the Smith-Hughes Act which created our 
present system of vocational training in agriculture, 
home economics, and industry. 
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T WAS early in the year 1780, A large tract of land 

had been purchased from the Cherokees at French 
Lick (now Nashville, Tenn.) and a number of pioneers 
were going from Fort Patrick Henry (now Kingsport, 
Tenn.) to the new land. Most of the men went over- 
land under Robertson, while the women and children, 
under Captain Donelson, were going by boat down the 
Holston and Tennessee rivers to the Ohio, thence up 
the Ohio and the Cumberland. Both parties had to 
traverse territory belonging to hostile Chickamaugas, 
and Capt. Donelson was glad to have as one member 
of his party Hugh O’Neil, a young frontiersman who 
as a boy had been captured by Cherokees and had 
lived with them for eight or nine years. Hugh’s Chero- 
kee name was “Quorinnah’’—the Raven. 

On the same flatboat with Hugh, among others, 
were Major Brassfield and his niece Martha Brassfield ; 
Captain Hanley, an officer in the American army who 
had lost an arm at Germantown; and two frontiersmen, 
Steiner and Grey. O’Neil suspected the major of being 
in league with Mac Arthur, a British agent sent to 
foment trouble between the Chickamaugas and whites. 
He knew that Mac Arthur had hired Steiner and Grey 
to “get”? Quorinnah by the fourth day out. They had 
already made one unsuccessful attempt before the jour- 
ney started. 

On the fourth day, but for the interference of Cap- 
tain Hanley, Steiner would have killed O'Neil, pretend- 
ing to think him a Cherokee. Smallpox had broken out 
on one boat, and Martha felt that she should go nurse 
the patients. O’Neil protested, but she insisted, saying 
that she had had it and was therefore immune. “Suppose 
I objected to this scouting trip you plan to make?” she 
countered his argument. O’Neil left her to make the 
trip, so disturbed that the man who took him ashore 
observed that he'd better think about what he was doing. 
As soon as he landed he saw evidence that the flotilla 
had been under observation. Here the story continues. 





CHAPTER V 


THERE was no difficulty, O’Neil found, in 

trailing the Indian scout that had been watch- 

ing the flotilla. Apparently he had not counted 

on being followed or else did not care whether 

he was or not. His moccasins left prints in the 
soaked carpet of needles under the hemlocks; he had 
crashed through the fence-like barriers made by the tall, 
bare poles of sumach bushes; even when he struck the 
hard path, worn a foot deep, of an old Indian trail, 
there were still slight marks in the softened clay to 
show someone had passed. 

The very easiness of the task began to bother O'Neil. 
The trail was too open, too confident. It said plainly 
that the Chickamaugas knew that the flotilla would not 
turn back, that no warning would help it, that doom 
waited for it down where the mountains came close to 
the river. 

The winter aspect of the forest troubled O'Neil, too. 
Every time before when he had been on the war path, 
it had been spring or summer or fall. Winter was not 
a time for war; it was a time to sit in the big lodge 
and hear tales of the old days, while smoke eddied up to 
hunt for the smoke hole in the roof, and warriors, wrap- 
ped in blankets lay silent, dreaming of their past deeds 
and better deeds to come. 

‘But this was not winter and not spring. It was early 
March and there should have been leaf buds on the oak 
and hickory. Yet the forest was still frozen; though the 
ice had gone, the heavy rains had been cold. That final 
waiting for spring—how hard it was sometimes in the 
Cherokee villages. O’Neil wondered if the Chicka- 
maugas had been stirred to action, not only by British 
goods, or by the threat of American invasion, but also 
by the fact that the season had gone wrong. A hard 
winter and a late spring—there had been nothing like 
this before the Virginians had come to the Holston 
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country. It was another reason for turning back the 
white invasion. 

IGHT came on and no sign of the scout. He had 
1 not paused for a midday meal. O’Neil too had 


munched a strip of jerked meat as he trotted along, yet 
apparently he had gained but little. The night prom- 
ised to be black, with storm clouds riding down from 
the mountains. To go on in the dark 

might mean to miss the trail. 


Cedars, black in the twilight, covered 
a ridge to the left. O’Neil left the trail, 
after what he felt were probably unneces- 
sary precautions to cover his tracks, and 
burrowed under the outspread branches 
of the nearest thicket until he was well 
within the cedar copse. Under one big 
tree, with branches that swept within a 
foot of the ground, it was almost dry. 
O’Neil lit a fire without diffi- 
culty; the damp needles blazed 
up with a little encouragement ; 
dry sticks were harder to find. 
Green, wet sticks made 
smoke, but he had to 
comfort himself with 
the assurance that 
smoke would be no 
betrayal on a dark 





night and that the fire would be well smothered before 
daybreak. This, he realized, was not quite true; a 
Chickamauga could smell smoke for a mile. It was a 
risk, but not a great one. 

Nevertheless, he napped uneasily, and presently when 
the fire was down to coals, withdrew farther into the 
timber, and sank into a shivering sleep for an- 
other hour. He awoke to find the sky lighter, put 
the fire out, recharged his rifle lest the dampness of 
the night had wet the powder, and went back to the 
trail. As he took up again the Indian hunting pace, 
half trot, half walk, he chewed on another strip of 
jerked meat. 

The morning was almost half gone when O'Neil 
came to the place where the scout had camped the night 
before. Amazingly confident or careless, the scout had 
camped only a few yards off the trail. O’Neil began to 
doubt if he were gaining at all, and began to run faster. 
Apparently the scout was carrying important news back 
and was paying no attention to anything but speed. 


T WAS near evening before O’Neil saw any other 

sign of importance. The trail cut through a jungle 
of haws, now bare and with black needles menacingly 
exposed, and came down to a creek that was running 
bank full. A riffle broke the surface, where a line of 
big stones made stepping stones in low water and a 
possible ford in high water. 

O’Neil looked it over and then squatted down behind 
a huge beech tree. If the scout were looking for pursuit, 
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The RAVEN flies West 


this was the place to wait in ambush. Anyone hid on 
the far slope would have an easy shot at a pursuer as 
he waded uncertainly across the ford, with rifle high 
above his head. 


Nothing moved on the far side, but that proved 
nothing. O’Neil waited, and scrutinized, yard by yard, 
the darkening tangle of timber and brush. Suddenly he 
leaned forward. On a flat rock on the other side of the 
creek was a black feather. Across it lay a twig torn 
from a haw tree, with one of its thorns hooked into 


the feather. 


“Sekadee,” said O’Neil 
to himself, and trotted 
down to the ford. The cold 
water numbed him, and 
he almost missed his foot- 
ing on the last stone. 


“MY EN IS A 
GREAT HUNTER,’ 
SAID 0’ NEIL. APPRE- 


SNOUGH SO SE- 
KADEE c AU GHT THE 
RABBIT.’ 


Dripping from the 
waist down, but 
with rifle and pow- 
der dry, he bent 
over the sign that 
his Cherokee friend had left. 

Ile raised his head and gave the 
call of the crow. 

3ack in the timber another answered. 
O’Neil struck out toward the sound. 
He came, after some fumbling about in the 
darkening woods, to a ring of cedars on a gravelly 
stretch, in the center a fire of a dozen coals, and 
on each side an Indian. Both wore black and red 
paint; both wore hunting shirt and breech clout, 
but disdained leggings; but one had knife in belt 
and rifle by him. The other was tied hand and 
foot with rawhide thongs, and lay on his side star- 
ing into the fire. 





T Y BROTHER is a great hunter,” said O’Neil 
appreciatively. “The Raven could not fly fast 
enough, so Sekadee caught the rabbit.” 
“The rabbit looked behind too much. 
noose set for him.” 
“Chickamauga ?” 
“Chickamauga,” agreed Sekadee, as if reluctantly. 
He added, “Cherokee once. Of the bear clan.” 


The Indian on the ground said nothing. His eyes 
flickered once at O’Neil, then came back to the fire. 


There was a 


O'Neil frowned and sat down. This was an unex- 
pected complication. Sekadee, noting the tracks of a 
scout going north, had decided that the chances were 
that the scout, having found out what he wanted, would 
head back the same way. He had waited at the ford 
and made his capture. 


Now all that would have remained, under normal 
circumstances, would have been to see what torture and 
tricks could do to’ get information from the prisoner. 
But in tying the Chickamauga, Sekadee had found a 
bear tattooed on the warrior’s chest. He was a Cherokee 
of the bear clan. 

Sekadee, too, was a member of the bear clan. 


To an ordinary white man, this would have sounded 
like sheer nonsense. O’Neil knew better. The clans 
were tremendously important in Cherokee life. A mem- 
ber was entitled to help from any other member under 
any circumstances. A Cherokee would ordinarily aid 
another Cherokee; but a member of the bear clan of 
Cherokees would risk the stake to save another member 
of the bear clan. 


Sekadee, quite plainly, was baffled. The captive had 
joined the renegade tribe of Chickamaugas, the offscour- 
ings of Cherokee and Creek. His life was forfeit. 
Sekadee had fasted for three days at Tallassee; he had 
dedicated to death all enemies he met on the warpath; 
he had captured this enemy and (Continued on page 15) 
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THERE is a large surplus of cotton and as 

always results, very low prices for the product. 
doo Surpluses of cotton and low prices have often 
eceurred in the past: for instance, during the present 
century, in 1904, 1914, 1920, and 1926. 

A low price for cotton results in a reduced acreage 
planted the following spring. A high or even a fair 
price for cotton almost always results in an increased 
acreage planted the next year. 

When prices have been very low, as for instance in 
the years stated above, more or less organized effort 
has been made to induce a large voluntary reduction 
in the acreage planted the following year. These cam- 
paigns for acreage reduction have always been success- 
ful in securing around 15 per cent reduction in the 
acreage planted, which is a larger reduction than has 
ever occurred when no acreage reduction campaign has 
been conducted. 

It is therefore reasonable to suppose that a reduc- 
tion of the cotton acreage in 1932 from that of 1931 
of 15 per cent could be secured this time as in the 
past, but there is no evidence that a greater voluntary 
reduction could be secured. 

The same reasons have existed in the past as now 
exist why the acreage should be reduced, but with a 
thorough organization and a South-wide campaign 15 
a reduction as has ever been 
voluntarily secured. Some argue that this time a greater 
voluntary reduction would result, because the banks and 
supply merchants will not furnish the money to make 
a crop in 1932. We have heard identically this same 
argument in every similar period of low prices in the 
past, but what happens is that the farmer can take up 
his mules out of the fields in the spring, throw a couple 
of furrows together, get enough of some sort of seed, 
plant on this bed and soon have his usual crop of cotton 
up to a stand. When the crop is up and growing he 
can always get someone to loan a little money on it. 


or 16 per cent is as large 


N YEARS gone by a reduction of 15 or 16 per cent 

has always been sufficient to make cotton bring a 
fair price, but no well informed person believes that a 
15 or- 16 per cent reduction in the cotton acreage in 
1932 would be sufficient to meet present conditions of 
the large supply and lack of demand. A larger reduc- 
tion than 15 or 16 per cent will not be obtained by volun- 
tary action, because of the farm management difficul- 
ties. If farmers cannot obtain the money to plant cot- 
ton, for which they already have the equipment and 
which is probably the most cheaply planted crop, they 
are not likely to be able to get new equipment with 
which to handle new crops. 

Hence, there is almost a universal demand on the 
part of cotton farmers all over the South for state 
legislation restricting the acreage to be planted to cotton 
in 1932. Taking the Cotton Belt as a whole, probably nine 
out of ten cotton growers would vote for a law restrict- 
ing the cotton acreage in 1932. This is not confined to 
any one section, but in the ten states producing 500,000 
bales or more in 1931 there is an overwhelming farmer 
opinion favoring such legislation. 

The law unanimously approved by the South-wide 
cotton conference at Jackson, Miss., November 23, 1931, 
makes it unlawful for any farmer to plant more than 
30 per cent of his cultivated land to cotton in 1932 and 
1933. 


In the past when a reduction in the cotton acreage 
has been asked, the eastern half of the Cotton Belt or 
the older cotton growing states have always com- 
plained that the western states—Texas and Oklahoma— 
which are largely responsible for the increased cotton 
acreage of recent years, should reduce their acreage. 
These older states have always claimed, as some of 
them are now claiming, that, “we have already reduced 


(An Editorial) 
By TAIT BUTLER 


our acreage and it is not fair to ask us to reduce further.” 
Now, let us examine the actual facts and see how the 
case stands today. 


There are only three states—Texas, Arkansas, and 
Mississippi—which plant more than half their culti- 
vated land in cotton. Now, it so happens that these 
three states in the order named, are this year the larg- 
est producers of cotton and it also happens that these 
three states have already passed laws making it illegal 
to plant more than 30 per cent of the cultivated land 
in cotton. 


In 1929 Alabama, Louisiana, and South Carolina 
had between 45 and 50 per cent of their cultivated lands 
in cotton, which makes these. states rank next highest 
in one-crop cotton farming, and it so happens that 
Louisiana and South Carolina have already passed laws 
prohibiting the planting of any cotton in 1932, but have 
pledged themselves to repeal those laws and enact the 
one approved by the Jackson conference requiring that 

















not more than 30 per cent of the cultivated lands be 
planted in cotton. 

It is therefore seen that five of the six states plant- 
ing more than 40 per cent of their cultivated lands in 
cotton, and the only ones that plant over 40 per cent in 
cotton, have enacted laws requiring that not over 30 per 
cent of their lands in cultivation be planted in cotton. 


F THIS reduction of the cotton acreage to 30 per 

cent of the cultivated land is sound, then why is it not 
practicable to obtain it by voluntary and educational 
methods? Simply because all farmers are not finan- 
cially and otherwise independent. Many more would 
voluntarily reduce their cotton acreage as dictated by 
sound farm management if they were able to finance 
the growing of other crops. It:has been difficult in 
the South to finance the production of any crop other 
than cotton. Moreover, many others would reduce their 
cotton acreage if they did not know that a considerable 
number of cotton growers would take advantage of 
any proposed reduction to increase their plantings, if 
not restrained by law. 


The law which the five remaining large cotton grow- 
ing states are asked to pass does not ask for a percent- 





an Acreage Reduction Law? | 


age reduction, but all states are asked to get on the 
same basis, not over 30 per cent of the cultivated land 
to be planted to cotton. If as claimed, some of the 
astern states have already reduced their acreages, they 
will not have to reduce as much as the states which 
have already passed the law. All are put on the same 
sound cropping basis, not more than 30 per cent of the 
cultivated land in any one crop. Many farmers in the 
eastern states will not be affected, but some in all states 
will have to reduce, as any farm management student 
knows they should. Incidentally, it is an absurdity to 
claim, as some theorists have, that those who have not 
been planting 30 per cent of their land in cotton will 
increase their acreage up to that legal limit. Those 
who have adopted a balanced cropping system are not 
going back to the one-crop cotton system in these times 
of low prices for cotton. 

The three largest cotton growing states have al- 
ready passed similar laws limiting plantings to 30 
per cent of the land cultivated. The next two largest 
are Alabama and Georgia in the order named. The 
farmers of both these states, 80 to 90 per cent of them, 
want their legislatures to pass the uniform law adopted 
at the Jackson, Miss., conference. Why then are these 
farmers, the persons most interested, unable to get their 
legislatures to enact the measure into law? The rea- 
sons are varied. In some states it is politics and the 
fear in some cases by the governor that if he calls a 
special session of his legislature, he will not be able to 
control it or hold its actions down to cotton acreage 
control. 

The governor of Georgia says he will not call his 
legislature in special session to enact this measure until 
Alabama and Tennessee pass the law. The governor 
of Alabama says such a law is unconstitutional, imprac- 
ticable, and unenforceable. 

It is useless to discuss here the constitutionality of 
such a law. Able lawyers differ, but after hearing the 
question argued pro and con by able lawyers, this juror 
is convinced that under the liberal interpretation of po- 
lice or regulatory powers as construed in recent years 
by all the higher courts, a law may be drawn that will 


stand the test of the courts. 

V HY is such a law “impracticable”? There is noth- 
ing quite so impracticable as the things we think 

impracticable or don’t want to do. 

Why is such a law unenforceable? The most potent 
factor in the enforcement of any law is public senti- 
ment or the attitude of those affected by the law toward 
its enforcement. If 90 per cent of those affected di- 
rectly by the law want the law and want it enforced, 
such an opinion and desire will enforce the law. If my 
nine nearest neighbors obey the law I will be slow to 
disobey it. No law is enforceable 100 per cent, but any 
law having the desires of such a large majority of those 
affected behind it, will enforce itself. 


Finally, if all the objections against such a law 
were sound, which we are convinced they are not, the 
dire need of the farmers for the protection of such a 
law, the unusual nature of the economic emergency, 
and the desires of the people should, in our opinion, 
cause the governor to sink his own personal opin- 
ions—which may after all be influenced too largely 
by custom and habits of thought—and give his people 
what they want, especially as only good could come 
from the observance of this law. 

There is need for a greater reduction in the cotton 
acreage than can be voluntarily secured, there is a great 
need for an assurance which the cotton world will ac- 
cept that there will be a drastic cut in the cotton acre- 
age, and the simplest, fairest, and easiest way to get 
such a reduction is to allow the farmers of the South 
to enforce a law against each other, which nine out of 
ten of them want. 
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C. Earl Smith, Route 1, Finchville, Ky., is a very 
successful dairy farmer. His herd averaged 325 pounds 
of butterfat in 1929 and 391 pounds in 1930. 


“Mighty cheap insurance 
against sore shoulders” 


HENEVER a shoulder becomes 

sore it takes a long time to cure up 
and lessens the farmer’s horse power,” 
writes C. Earl Smith of Finchville, 
Kentucky. “I’ve operated my own farm 
for 16 years and have never been with- 
out a supply of collar pads.” 

With Tapatco Pads collars fit cor- 
rectly and last longer. You can even 
interchange collars between horses. No 
rubbing to cause galls and sore shoul- 
ders. Great for working in young work 
stock with tender shoulders or older 
stock in the spring. 

It’s important to have pads. It’s 
equally important to have clean pads. 
So change them on your horses and 
mules frequently. It pays. The Ameri- 
can Pad & Textile Co., Greenfield, 
Ohio, and Chatham, Ontario. Estab- 
lished 1881. 


Tapatco Pads are the 
best you can buy. Made 
of excellent quality drill, 
filled with specially pre- 
pared stuffing, and fitted 
with hooks, rust-proofed 
by the Parker Process. 
At dealers everywhere, 





Farmers: Send coupon 
for authoritative 32- 
page book- 
let Free; 
‘*How to Work your Horses more 
Profitably.”’ 


Boys: Write for plan which 
tells how to get free booklet 
showing 1931 Champion 
Horses. Use coupon. 








The American Pad & Textile Co., 
Dept. 11, Greenfield, Ohio. 


( ) Send me FREE copy of ‘‘How to Work your 
orses more Profitably."’ 


( ) Send me information how I can get pictures 
of 1931 Champion Horses. 


Write name and address plainly on the margin. 





Reach for 
ABSORBINE 


if horses’ legs swell 


Don’t take chances on lay-ups. Rub effec- 
tive Absorbine on muscles and tendons 
sore from heavy pulling. See how it re- 
ducesswellings due to strains. Neverblisters 
or removes hair — and horse can work. A 
east antiseptic to aid quick healing. Keep 

orses earning—get Absorbine. $2.50 


a bottle. All druggists. W. F. Young, Inc., 


84 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 








How My Garden Grows 


By L. A. NIVEN 


i HAVE given a portion of my garden a 
broadcast application of cow and poul- 
try manure. Some of the poultry manure 
was scattered in between the strawberry 
rows early in No- 
vember. This, with 
the application of 6- 
8-6 fertilizer given 
early in September, 
has put these plants 
in good condition for 
producing a fine crop 
next spring. Late 
this month or early 
next I intend to 
mulch these plants 
with straw or hay. 
Where it can be had pine straw is the 
best for this purpose. Wheat or oat 
straw or hay will do. Just spread it in 
the middles and in between the plants. 
Here in the South this mulch is not need- 
ed for protection of the plants, except in 
the upper part where the weather gets 
quite cold. It is needed everywhere, how- 
ever, to keep the berries free of dirt, and 
to make it possible to pick when the 
ground is wet and soft. 





L. A. NIVEN 


Fill Depressions Around Fruit Trees. 
—In several orchards recently I have ob- 
served sink places or depressions around 
the base of the trees. These will collect 
water and hold it, and in case of quite 
cold weather the freezing and thawing of 
this water loosens the bark of the tree, 
often doing serious damage. Such de- 
pressions should be filled at once, and 
completely enough so surplus water will 
drain way from rather than to tree. 


Good Manure from Rubbish.—Not many 
of our soils have sufficient organic mat- 
ter in them. The more we can get in our 
garden soil the less damage we will have 
from drouths, because this organic mat- 
ter helps to store up and hold moisture. 
A plan that I have found quite satis- 
factory for making artificial manure, and 
which many gardeners practice with good 
results, is to make a compost of trash and 
rubbish about the place, mixing some sul- 
phate of ammonia along with it. Here is 
the method :— 

Collect all the trash, leaves, vines, and 
stalks from the place that are not dis- 
eased. Put down a layer of this rubbish 
a foot thick. Allow space 10 by 10 feet 
for each ton of the rubbish. When the 
first layer is down scatter on top of it a 
few pounds of sulphate of ammonia, then 
wet down thoroughly and pack tight by 
tramping on it. Repeat this process un- 
til the pile is about six feet high. Build 
pile in such way that it is flat on top so 
as to take up water and not shed it off. 
Keep pile wet all the time while rotting 
is going on. MHandled in this way the 
material will be hot ina week. Keep wet 
enough to prevent becoming too hot. In 
about three weeks remake the whole pile 
by turning the outside portions to the 
center. This will give uniform rotting. 
Four or five months usually is sufficient 
time for rotting to be complete enough to 
make a good manure. By starting such a 
compost now some excellent manure may 
be had by next April or May. 


Hints for the Handy Man 
———— SS 
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GOOD DESIGN FOR CONCRETE GATE POSTS 


WARNING! 


Watch your transmission 


lubrication on stationary 


work THIS WINTER! 


The strain of stationary work on 
your tractor transmission is every 
bit as hard as that of plowing on 
the engine. Check back and see 
how long it’s been since you put 
in fresh oil. Then look up the 
manufacturer’s instruction book 
and find the recommendations for 
draining periods. Don’t risk worn 
gears and repair parts. 

And don’t risk the dangers 
caused by inferior oil! Inferior 


oils don’t stand up! Mobiloil is 


built and tested for toughness and 
durability. It’s a fighting oil that 
stands up to the hardest grind 
Mobiloil’s rich, 
tough lubricating body protects 


you can offer. 


gears and bearings. It holds its 
body right up through the last 
hour before draining . . . because 
Mobiloil is built to stand up. 

See your local Mobiloil dealer 
for the complete Mobiloil chart. 
It shows the right grade of Mobil- 
oil for your tractor. 





This is just one of the many jobs where you need to watch the lubrication 
of the transmission. Transmission oil is subject to changes in and through 


use much the same as engine oil. 


It is subjected to heat and cold, pressure 


and agitation, and metal particles worn away by hard service or over loads. 
Drain every 600 or 700 hours as recommended by the manufacturer’s in- 
struction book—and fill with fresh Mobiloil. 


Mobiloil 
stands up 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Inc. 
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CHRISTMAS—the season of glad tidings of 

peace on earth, good will to all men! And 

the world submerged in a cloud of depression 

so dense that some people think it will never 

lift. What chance have we for a merry 
Christmas? Christmas, a little child’s birthday, and no 
gifts to offer! Or have we? 

Had you ever thought of courtesy as a gift for 
Christmas? Of course, most people are happy and gay 
once Christmas actually arrives, but 
what about the long crowded days just be- 
fore Christmas! When the stores are 
jammed, the sidewalks overflowing with 
people, when there are a thousand extra 
things to be done in order to be ready for 
Christmas—can you be gracious and cour- 
teous at that time? Christmas for many 
people is spoiled because of the thought- 
lessness and selfishness of others display- 
ed in the rush of the pre-Christmas sea- 
son. The slogan, “Do your Christmas 
shopping early” should be matched by an- 
other, “Get your Christmas spirit early.” 
As a matter of fact it is only when we 
get the Christmas spirit before Christmas 
that we are able to make plans to share 
our Christmas with friends, with the peo- 
ple of our community, with the unfortu- 
nate and the needy. 

In view of the financial disaster through 
which we have passed and are passing, 
Christmas threatens to be a tragic time 
in many homes. Not in farm homes will 
this be true for at least our farm people 
will have an abundance to eat and fuel to 
keep them warm. And they can have the 
pleasure of sharing with those who are in need. Char- 
itable organizations will do much to alleviate suffering 
but if we as individuals do our part much more will 
be accomplished. Try sending a basket of farm produce 
to a needy family in your county seat or near-by town 
and see what pleasure it gives. Find some little child 
who may otherwise be forced to give up its belief in 
Santa Claus and help it to keep that faith. Such deeds 
not only will spread the Christmas spirit abroad in the 
land but will bring to you a real appreciation of the truth 
in the statement, “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 


AVE you ever seen a Traveling Christmas Tree? 

It is a beautiful idea! Mount a tree on an open truck 
large enough to carry also some of the best singers in 
your Sunday school. Trim it in the conventional man- 
ner with tinsel and silver ornaments and string it with 
lights attached to dry or storage batteries. Then on 
Christmas Eve night drive the truck to the homes of 
the sick or aged members in the community and have 
the choir sing two or three Christmas carols at each 
stopping place. 







For the church or schoolhouse where the community 
will gather, wreaths made with greens and dried seed 
pods, pine cones, berries, and bright colored fruits are 
effective decorations. Ropes of evergreens may be used 
to give emphasis to the good architectural lines of the 
building. Such decorations make the community enter- 
tainment more forceful. And may I tell you of a com- 
munity program in which I once took part that I felt 
was the best Christmas entertainment I ever attended? 
Perhaps it was because I helped to make and execute 
the plan that it seemed so worth while to me. 


The Christmas tree was put in place at one end of a 
large hall while at the other end a chimney was built 
using brick colored crepe paper and a discarded mantle 
from an old house nearby. Andirons were put in the 
fireplace and an imitation fire was made by means of an 
electric fan to which were fastened strips of red tissue 
paper. Under red paper was also concealed a strong 
electric bulb which gave the glow to the fire. This fire- 
place not only gave atmosphere to the room but also 
provided opportunity for the old English custom of 
bringing in the Yule log. This little ceremony was par- 
ticipated in by several people in costume representing a 
Colonial family of the Old South. 



























Since this entertainment was given three days before 
Christmas the tree was beautifully decorated with tinsel 
and ornaments loaned by the members of the community, 
care being taken to tie to each piece of decoration a 
small card bearing the name of the family to whom it 
belonged. When the tree was all ready it was carefully 
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draped with sheets which not only hid it from view of 
the children during the program but also served as a 
screen for the lantern slides. 


Just over the tree a huge star was hung. This star 
was made of an open cardboard box, 6 or 8 inches deep 
and fashioned in the shape of a star. The top was cov- 


What Will You Do With Christmas? 


“ered with silver paper and inside the box was placed a 
100-watt electric bulb. The room was festooned with 
boughs of cedar and red haws and was lighted only by 
the firelight and by lighted candles. 


HEN the audience of more than 300 persons was 

seated, suddenly there could be heard in the distance 
voices singing, “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, 
all the earth shall praise thy name in earth and sky 
and sea.” After one verse the choir of 20 
men and women robed in white sheets and 
carrying hymn books’ and _ lighted 
candles marched in singing the proces- 
sional, “Joy to the World, the Lord is 
Come!” This group was led by a torch 
bearer accompanied by the minister carry- 
ing an open Bible. 

As the choir was grouped underneath 
the star the story of the first Christmas 
was read from the first twenty verses of 
the second chapter of Luke. At intervals 
the story was interrupted by the singing 
of Christmas carols which were appro- 
priate at the particular place in which 
they were injected. Beautifully colored 
slides showing scenes of the Holy Land 
were also thrown on the screen and help- 
ed to lend a background for the story. At 
the mention of the star in the East, the 
light of the huge star flashed on and re- 
mained as a guide to the travelers. 

The whole audience seemed to catch 
the Christmas spirit and at the close of 
the story joined in singing hymns, the 
words for which were thrown on the 
screen. Then the lights were turned on, 
the curtain drawn from the tree, and Santa Claus 
appeared in person to take from the tree the penny 
gifts wrapped in packages that concealed their identity. 
Each person present was given a bag of fruits, nuts, 
and candy which served as the refreshments for the 
evening. 

As this Christmas season of 1931 approaches, and 
the readers of The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist listen 
again to the old, immortal story and sing the carols 
that echo down the ages, it is our wish that you may 
be love-lifted and star-led into a Happy Christmas and 
a Joyful New Year. 


Community Manners and World Peace 
By? MARGARET W. BLAIR 


DO YOU ever stop to think about the real! 
meaning of Christmas? Does it merely mean 
frantic shopping, long, laborious days of cake 
making, and finally a feast day of overeating? 


That first glad Christmas had as its theme a 
phrase with which we are so familiar that we say it 
without thinking: “Peace on earth; good will to men.” 

Ever since the birthday of 
the Prince of Peace, nearly two 
thousand years ago, groups of 
men and women have been work- 
ing to make the world a place in 
which “the war drums throb no 
longer, and the battle flags are 
furled.” In February, 1932, the 
Disarmament Conference is to 
meet to help us a step (many 
steps we hope) nearer a warless 
world. 

But that conference seems far away from our farm 
homes. What has it to do with us? Everything. The 
delegates can form many plans for world peace, but 
those plans wil! do little permanent good until we learn 
to live harmoniously with each other. 

Have you dreamed of doing something fine and big 
for the world? No doubt we would all like to be Clara 
Bartons, Florence Nightingales, Martha Berrys, or 
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Thomas Edisons, but life has not yet called us to play 
those roles. In the meantime we can have a part—a 
very real and important part—in bringing about world 
peace. The fact that it is a quiet part does not make it 
any less heroic, though our names may never be heard 
ten miles from home. As there is a hardihood of war 
so there is a hardihood of peace. 


Pesssrs it seems insignificant, but you can make a 
real contribution to the world by exercising and 
spreading good manners. What good manners are need- 
ed in your neighborhood to bring about good will? 


Is there gossip? How many reputations are ruined 
by someone’s repeating a story for whose truth he can- 
not vouch? . 


“Who steals my purse steals trash; ’tis something, nothing; 
’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 

But he that filches from me my good name 

Robs me of that which not enriches him 

And makes me poor indeed.” 

Do you want to use the schoolhouse for a community 
get-together? Have you asked permission of the teacher 
and the trustees? Yes, it is as much yours as theirs, 
and yet it is polite and it makes for good feeling to have 
their authority recognized. They will be more ready 
to codperate with you to make your pie supper (or 
whatever it is) a success. You do not admire the person 
who comes into your home and (Concluded on page 14) 
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Underneath the mistletoe...... 


On Christmas 


visits to and fro...... 


Christmas time we'd look our best! 


So 


aeeet “pretty up’ to meet the test 


“Pretty Up” for Christmas 


EN days before Christmas . . nine 

days before Christmas eight 
days before Christmas! So we count 
them off in joyful anticipation! They are 
days full of pleasant bustle and hustle in 
the household, with the making and wrap- 
ping of gifts and the baking of Christmas 
goodies and the preparation for home- 
coming loved ones. Sometimes, though, 
they are very exhausting days that take 
toll of beauty and etch fatigue wrinkles 
on the faces we want to smile a welcome 
and a “Merry Christmas.” 

So beware, lest Christmas Eve and 
Christmas Day and the festivities between 
that and New Year’s Day find you look. 
ing old and tired instead of so radiant 
that home-coming son or daughter or 
sweetheart can say, “My, how young you 
look . as pretty as a picture girl 
on a Christmas card.” 

Suppose, then, you take such a picture 
as your model and begin now to “pretty 
up for Christmas . ” to give your- 
self Beauty for a Christmas gift. 

“But what can I do in eight days or 
so?” you ask. Lots! In three days you 
can bleach your skin three shades : 
in two days you can soften and smooth 
chapped skin. In one day you can shampoo 
and curl your hair. In a few minutes you 
can add youth and loveliness to your com- 
plexion by careful use of make-up. 


EGIN tonight by putting off some of 

your Christmas gift making until 
tomorrow and going to bed an _ hour 
earlier. That’s to put sparkle in your 
eyes, spring in your step, and roses in 
your cheeks. An eye lotion—fresh bo- 
racic acid—will help with the eye sparkle, 
especially if you’re straining your eyes 
over Christmas sewing, which you 
shouldn’t be doing. No Christmas gift is 
worth that. 

In part of the “saved hour” do as many 
of these things as you have time for :— 

Apply a good tonic to your scalp, and 
brush and brush and brush your hair 
until it shines and shines and shines like 
the tinsel on your Christmas tree. It’s 
fun to try out new styles of hairdressing 
on the home-coming friends and loved 
ones. Study the fashion books and work 
out a style that is becoming and indi- 
vidual. 

If you have blackheads, muddy skin, 
or wrinkles, cleanse your skin with cleans- 
ing or cold cream, wash it with warm 
water and a good, pure soap, then steam 
it with hot towels. (Steaming every night 
is not advisable except as an emergency 
treatment to speed up circulation and 
quickly clear the skin). Then make a 
paste of almond meal and witch-hazel, or 
almond meal and (beaten) egg white, or 
very fine cornmeal and egg white. Smooth 
this on your skin and let it dry, then wash 
off with warm water and apply a rich 
cold cream or tissue cream—or cream 
from your dairy. On nights when you are 
gOing a-partying, try this “facial mask” 
just before you dress. 

If your skin is tan or freckled, use 
lemon juice instead of the witch-hazel 
or add it to the egg white in the facial 
mask and leave the mask on a bit longer. 


Or maybe you'll prefer a good bleaching 
cream. 

If your elbows are rusty and your 
hands are red and rough, give them the 
same treatment you give your face, and 
after you've massaged them with the 
cream, sleep in old gloves. Then, re- 
member the hand lotion every time you 
wash dishes. 

If your body is just “dog-tired,” your 
nerves on edge, and you can’t see how 
you can knit Aunt Maria a scarf or little 
Jim some. mittens or make your budget 
cover so many gifts, take a soda bath! 
For soda, you see, is good “rising” for 
spirits as for biscuits. A hot soda bath will 
relax you wonderfully, and turn your 
thoughts to the Christmas good times in- 
stead of toward the pre-Christmas hard 
times. 

HEN as Christmas draws ever nearer, 

the boys and girls will be coming 
home from school, and there'll be the 
school Christmas tree, and the Sunday 
school play and all the gay affairs that 
make Christmas in the country the finest 
time of all the year! For these you'll be 
wanting some special make-up hints. 

When you go out at night you can use 
a little more and a little brighter color 
than you ordinarily do. Why, even Santa 
Claus and the holly berries “paint up” a 
bit for Christmas! And the mistletoe en- 
courages red lips and sparkling eyes that 
dare a bit more than usual. You can 
save money and the danger of 
clashing colors by using a cream 
rouge for both lips and cheeks. Blend it 
very carefully, following the make-up sug- 
gestions given some time ago. Natural 
make-up is the style now. So if you 
use eye-shadow and eyebrow pencil, use 
just the teensy-weesiest bit, and if you 
darken your lashes, don’t do it with 
beads! 

Your face powder, too, may be a bit 
brighter in tint for night parties. A tint 
with pink or flesh tones gives a natural 
glow and warmth to the skin. If 
you want your neck and arms to be 
especially lovely and “pearly”, wring out 
a sponge or large pad of cotton in water, 
dip it into some face powder, work the 
powder into the sponge, then repeat the 
dipping and working. Then rub this over 
your skin, smoothing as you go. Fluff on 
dry powder with your puff and take off 
any excess powder. 

If a pimple or blemish insists on show- 
ing on party nights, a half moon or star 
of black court plaster will hide it and add 
a quaint, old-fashioned coquetry. 

Then when you're “all prettied up for 
Christmas” and someone—it may be Dad 

or “Hubbie” or Son or Brother or it may 
be the “not impossible He’—whispers in 
your ear that you’re the loveliest person 
in the world, you'll know that being as 
beautiful as you can is always worth 
while, but especially so at Christmas 
when beauty and joy are everywhere. 
a And you'll know that being loved 
is the “gift of gifts’—the beauty gift of 
the very Spirit of Christmas. And that’s 
why I’m wishing you a.very beautiful 
Christmas and saying with Tiny Tim of 
the old story, “God bless us every one”! 
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Of course you want to know all 
about these recent introductions, 


THRILLING new flowers to delight 
the Garden Club, Flower Show, and 


Home. Delicious new strains of see their pictures, perhaps add dis- 
vegetables—plump, juicy, and of tinction and_ glorify your own 
higher fruit-sugar content. Finest garden with a few of the modern 


novelties. The big, new 1932 Garden 
Guide tells all about them. 


and most complete list of hardy 
perennial plants, ready to bloom 
this season. World’s best roses es- 
pecially for Southern home plant- 
ing. 


Write for it today. A postcard 
request will do! 


H.G.HASTINGS CO. 


ATLANTA Seedsmen— Nurserymen GEORGIA 














Eveready Flashlight Given! 


If you-have to make a trip to the barn late at night—or have a puncture on a 

night trip in the auto you will be mighty glad to have a handy flashlight 

like this—won’t you? It’s just the right size to be handled easily and gives 

a good, strong light. Yours—without cost! Send for it today! 

OUR OFFER This flashlight will be sent to you free and postage paid upon 
receipt of $1.00 for one 2-year subscription to this paper. (Your 

own or a friend’s subscription.) 


The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


























Always the 
Most 


me , Acceptable 
aD. CULE Tes 


— Brings Joy to 
the Whole Family 


Y cc indeed, Santa Claus is right, Aladdin 
d 


Aladdin 











oes make the ideal Christmas Gift, for 
nothing adds more to the comfort and hap- 
piness of the home than aplenty of good white 
light. Aladdin supplies it too, in abundance, 
night after night, without odor, smoke, noise or 
trouble and no danger whatever. Put one or 
more Aladdins in your home, or in the homes of 
friends and relatives this Christmas to be an 
ever pleasing reminder of your thoughtfulness. 
Surely nothing could contribute more to the 
pleasure of life than this light—the nearest of 
all to sunlight. Banish the old kerosene lamp 
from your home forever by equipping it with 
Aladdins throughout. It’s an investment too, for 
the Aladdin is so much more economical that it 
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II saves its cost over the old lamp in oil used ina 
few months’ time. Beautiful Glass and Parchment Shades. 
YA sag There’s a dealer near Mantle Lam Company 
Pe. ==> Hanging ou. If you cannot <n ip In 
= —=]J Bracket ocate him write to us America, Inc. 
Kerosene = =] and Floor for his name and 609 West Lake Street 
(coal-oil) =— Lamps address. Chicago, Ill. 
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aking Christmas Candies 

























ALL READY FOR THE 
CHRISTMAS TREE, 
THESE PAPER BAGS 
FILLED WITH FRUIT, 
NUTS, AND CANDY 
LOOK LIKE LITTLE 
OLD LADIES OUT FOR 
A WALK. 


HOMEMADE CANDY ATTRACTIVE- 
LY PACKED AND WRAPPED MAKES 
A MOST ACCEPTABLE GIFT. 


A TRAY OF HOMEMADE CANDIES, 
POPCORN BALLS, CHOCOLATE 
FUDGE, STUFFED DATES, DIPPED 
CHOCOLATES, CRYSTALLIZED 
GRAPEFRUIT PEEL, AND MINTS 
MADE FROM FONDANT. 


CHRISTMAS is never complete unless at least 

part of the Christmas candy is made at home. 

Besides having a good product and one that 
= costs less, if quality is considered, than when it 

is purchased at the store, there is all the fun 
of making and packing candy. 


With such an abundance of syrup as there is on the 
farms this fall, syrup candy is bound to regain its old- 
time popularity. But for some candies sugar will still 
be in demand. 

When sugar and a liquid are boiled together a syrup 
is formed which grows thicker as the cooking con- 
tinues. The thickness of the syrup determines the general 
type oi candy that will result. Since the boiling tem- 
perature of syrup rises as it thickens, one can measure 
the thickness of the syrup by its boiling temperature. 
This requires a candy thermometer. A thermometer is 
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not expensive, but it will give a much higher average 
of success in candy making and will also save time and 
labor. In the absence of a thermometer the following 
tests will prove helpful in determining when candy is 
finished. 

For soft ball stage, drop a little syrup in a cup of 
cold water and pinch it between the thumb and finger. 
In cold water it should form a soft ball which loses 
shape when removed from water. This is the test for 
fondant, fudge, and marshmallows and may range from 
230 degrees to 240 degrees Fahrenheit. 

For caramels and nougat, the temperature should 
range from 246 degrees to 250 F. This is the stiff or 
medium ball stage. When dropped in cold water the 
syrup forms a stiff ball which retains its shape for a 
second or two when taken out of water and then flat- 
tens out. 

For molasses taffy and soft candies that are to be 
pulled, the syrup should give the hard ball test, that is, 
when removed from the water the ball will roll about 
on a plate. This temperature will range 
from 245 degrees to 260 degrees F. 


For hard candies that are to be pull- 
ed, and for toffee and butterscotch, the 
syrup should be cooked to the medium 
crack stage, 272 degrees to 290 degrees 
F. When it has reached this temper- 
ature, the syrup forms threads which 
are brittle under water but which soften 
when removed from the water and stick 
to the teeth when chewed. 

The hard crack stage is for clear, 
brittle candies and may run as high as 
290 to 310 degrees F. The threads spun 
from this syrup do not soften when re- 
moved from water and do not stick to 
the teeth when chewed. 

CHOCOLATE FUDGE 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


2 tablespoons butter 
¥%~ teaspoon salt 


2 cups sugar 

2 squares chocolate 

2 tablespoons corn syrup 

% cup milk 

Mix the sugar, corn syrup, milk, and melted choco- 

olate (melted over hot water), and boil rather slowly, 
stirring until the ingredients are well blended. Cook to 
soft ball stage (238 degrees F.). Remove from the stove 
and set boiler in pan of cold water. Add butter and 
allow to cool without stirring. When lukewarm, add 
the flavoring and beat until it creams, that is until the 
gloss disappears and the candy begins to stiffen slightly. 
Pour at once into buttered pan and cut into squares. 


This fudge may be made with cocoa instead of choc- 
olate by blending % cup cocoa with the sugar before 
adding the other ingredients. It may be varied by using 
grated lemon or orange peel for flavoring and by the 



























Open up the Syrup Barrel and Pull, Pull, Pull 


addition of chopped nuts, cocoanut, raisins, or dates, or 
peanut butter just before beating. 


MOLASSES TAFFY OR SORGHUM CANDY 
2 cups molasses or sor- 4 tablespoons butter 
ghum % teapsoon soda 
1 cup granulated sugar ¥Y% teaspoon vanilla 
%cup water 
Cook the syrup, sugar, and water slowly to the hard 
ball stage (260 degrees F.), stirring during the latter 
part of the cooking to prevent its burning. Remove 
from the fire, add the butter, soda, and vanilla, and stir 
enough to mix. Pour into a greased pan and when cool 
enough to handle, pull it until it becomes light in color, 
Stretch it into a long rope and cut with scissors into 
small pieces. 


POPCORN BALLS 

3 quarts popped corn 1 teaspoon vinegar 

1% cups syrup 2 tablespoons butter 

Y teaspoon salt 

Cook syrup slowly to medium crack stage (270 to 

280 degrees F.). Add salt, vinegar, and butter. When 
mixed, pour slowly over the pan of corn, stirring with 
a spoon so that all kernels will be evenly coated with 
the syrup. Shape the corn into balls, lay on waxed paper 
or a buttered dish, and wrap each ball in waxed paper. 


DIVINITY FUDGE 


2 cups corn syrup 
34 cup water 
1 tablespoon vinegar 


2 egg whites 


cup peanuts 

teaspoon salt 

Put the syrup, water, 
vinegar, and salt in a 
saucepan and cook to the 
light crack stage (265 de- 
grees F.). While it is cook- 
ing beat the egg whites 
stiff and when the syrup 
is done pour it slowly over 
the egg whites, beating 


WS 


, PULLING TAFFY MADE FROM 
; HOMEMADE SORGHUM. 

















constantly. Beat until creamy, add the peanuts (or 
black walnuts), and drop from a teaspoon onto a but- 
tered dish. 

PEANUT BRITTLE 


1 pint chopped peanuts 


2 cups syrup 
YZ teaspoon soda 


1 teaspoon salt 

Cook the syrup and salt slowly to the medium crack 
stage (290 degrees F.). Add the peanuts and soda, stif 
well, and pour immediately onto a buttered slab, spread- 
ing and stretching it out as it is poured so that it will 
be quite thin. 


Oo oO oO 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—When cold rainy days come it is im- 
portant that the housewife help supply the extra energy 
needed by school children or other members of the family 
who must face the storm. In our January 1 issue we shall 
write on “Hot Dishes for Wintry Days.” 
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Holiday Club 


Bargains 


By special arragement with other pub- 
lishers we are able to offer you the 
magazine clubs below for the Holiday 
Season at astonishingly low prices. 
Don’t wait to renew or extend your 
subscription—order now while prices 
are low! 


Your choice, any one ] 
of these Clubs, only $ 








Holiday Club Bargain No. 6259 


BEOG LIGGE vce ceccdeccsacs 1 ¥r. 
006. BRGGOG 605c.50 5 vscvses 1Yr. All for 
Gentlewoman Magazine ....1 Yr. Only 
BEOUIS. PII ossiceveccvess 1 ¥r. 
Illustrated Mechanics ..... 1 ye. 
Poultry Calemre. ..0ccxecess. se $ 
Porgressive Farmer Rural- 
SARS Pe Peer 16 Mo. 
Holiday Club Bargain No. 6269 
Household Magazine ....... Lee, 
RE, SEOLIOS (0st 6:00 68.00 000s 1Yr. All for 
Bvervday Lite: coi cseccssse 1Yr. Only 
American Poultry Journal..1 Yr. 
RG: MAST JOUTHAL 6 o.c6 bc.ccis i SP 
Progressive Farmer-Rural- $ 
1 MOB ORAOL cor eter 16 Mo. 
Holiday Club Bargain No. 6279 
PEROCIOOEGEE cei tices cscct 2Yrs. All for 
aOd BOOTIE: occ cciccecesces 1 ¥r. Only 
Home Priced ..000ccvecsoccs t ¥r. 
Illustrated Mechanics ...... 1 Ye. 
American Poultry Journal..1 Yr. $ 
Progressive Farmer-Rural- 
OE Vesentcidanenslanakenss 16 Mo. 


Holiday Club Bargain No. 6289 


American Fruit Grower....1 Yr. 


I POET i560: 60.99: 00 1Yr. All for 
Everyday Life ...ccccccesss i. oa Only 
Gentlewoman ............... I ¥e. 
PROMS CIPClO: oi6c0 ce -sonsse vsne js 
Progressive Farmer-Rural- 

Me Miavccs naWas chkecneces s 16 

Holiday Club Bargain No. 6299 
Pathfinder (Wkly) .....26 issues 
MOO BEGTIES. sisiicescc5c seve 1 Yr. All for 
MVETVORY PAIGE: vs ccccsccssace 1Yr. 
Home Friend i....ccccsccses : Ye, 
Poultry Culture’ .....<.050-% i ¥e. $ 
Progressive Farmer-Rural- 

OE cei eacth bas sea kewee 16 Mo. 

Holiday Club Bargain No. 6309 
Woman’s World ............ 2 ¥e. 
I EIB ooo siss asic ose.cns 1Yr. All for 
Illustrated Mechanics ...... 1Yr. Only 
NE. MAGEE so nnccicsessvense L Ye, 
Gentlewoman Magazine ...1Yr. $ 
Progressive Farmer-Rural- 

a ee 16 Mo. 





Special Offer 


Select Your Own Club 





Big Magazines y 
92 Issues, Only $ 1 


You can have Progressive Farmer-Rural- 
ist 16 months and any other five maga- 
zines you select for one year each. Just 
mark a cross opposite the other five mag- 
azines you want and they will be sent you 
with Progressive Farmer-Ruralist—all six 
magazines for only $1.00. 


(X) Progressive Farmer-Ruralist ...16 Mo. 





( ) American Poultry Journal ........ Ve 
( ) The Country Home ............... 1 ¥r. 
( ) Everybody’s Poultry Magazine ..1 Yr. 
Ph MME CEO oo. nance secedcenes 1 Yr. 
( ) Gentlewoman 

( ) Good Stories 

( ) Home Circle 

( ) Home Friend 

( ) Illustrated Mechanics .......... 1s¥r. 
OR ae Sg err re 1 Yr. 
( ) Plymouth Rock Monthly ........ 1Yr. 
( ) Poultry Culture. ...:.....0-.00ccece 1 Yr. 
( ) Rhode Island Red Journal ........ 1 ¥r. 
ee OO” ee 1Yr. 


CUT OUT AND MAIL WITH COUPON 


A Dollar Bill Will Do 
We Take the Risk 


-—--—--— — MAIL TODAY — — — — — 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 

Holiday Club Dept., 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me 


Holiday Club No. ............ n 














New Styles for Winter Wear 


HIS stylish model, No. 7374, features a new sleeve with shoulder exten- 

sions, width below the elbow, and graceful shaping at the wrist. Draped tie 
sections trim the front of the waist and outline a vestee that squares the V neck. 
The skirt is mounted on a pointed yoke and is made with a seam at the center 
front and back, also at the sides. Green Canton 
crepe was used for this model with beige for vestee 
and tie. The new shades of brown with rust are 
also pleasing. Designed in five sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 38 will require 
4% yards of 39-inch material with 34 yard for tie 
and vestee. 








Red crepe with eggshelJ crepe for trimming was 
used to make this attractive frock for misses, No. 
7383. The skirt has narrow gores over the center 
of front and back with 
low-placed plait fullness, 
and a new collar outlines 
the neck. Dark blue broad- 
cloth or wool crepe is also 
suggested. Designed in 
sizes 11, 13, 15, and 17 
years. Size 13 will re- 
quire 25¢ yards of 54-inch 
material for collar, cuffs, 
and belt. 





Number 7387 is just 
the right sort of dress 
for the growing girl. 
The overlapping fronts, 
the dainty collar and 
cuffs, the plait full- 
ness, and tie belt are 
youthful and pleasing 
features. The collar 












































and cuffs may be made with straight outer edges in 
place of the scallops. Green jersey with white, rust 
with brown, or blue with beige are good color con- 
trasts. The new mesh woolens, also pongee, linen, 
or cotton materials are suggested for this little frock. 
Designed in four sizes: 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. Size 
8 will require 27 yards of 35-inch material, with % 
yard of contrasting material for collar, cuffs, and belt. 


This neat and dainty frock for little girls, No. 7390, would be nice made of 
dimity, cotton prints, or pongee. Crepe de Chine is also suggested for this 
dainty frock. In white or in the soft shades of pink, blue, orchid, or green, it 
may be finished with binding in a contrasting color. It may be made with or 
without the sleeves. Designed in five sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. Size 3 will 
require 134 yards of 32-inch material if made with sleeves. 














Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist, 713 Glenn Street S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. Price 15 
cents each. For other patterns, send for our new Winter Book of Fash- 
ions containing designs for women, misses, and children. Price 15 cents. 
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Every mother is instantly awake 
at the sound ofa child’s cough 
at night. But what comforting 
relief is found in Vicks VapoRub! 
Usually, ove application eases the 
breathing and checks the cough. 
Soon both mother and child 
are sleeping peacefully again. 
Just rubbed on throat and chest, 
Vicks acts through the skin like 
a poultice or plaster and, at the 
same time, it gives off medicated 
vapors which are inhaled direct 
to the air-passages. 

Mothers especially prefer this bet- 
ter method of treating colds, 
coughs and sore throat because 
it cannot upset children’s diges- 
tions as “dosing” is so apt to do. 


Equally good for adults. 
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00 QUILT PATCHES; 


Cut to aize-No waste 













quilt and Catalog 


Specify assortment wanted. We pay postage. 


1218 W. Madison St.. 


C. MICHAEL CO.. Dept. Z 
Sta. “CG.” 


Complete Patches to make beau- 
tiful Friendship design quilt 
including border and binding. 
50 newest attractive patterns 
finest quality guaranteed fast 
color Percales, all cut to 
size, ready to sew together 
to be appliqued on sheet 
or squares, Complete in- 
structions for making 


other attractive designs 
included free with order. 
1250 cut to size Patches 
to make Double Wedding 
Ring Quilt only $1.50. 
Choice of 50 patterns 
finest Pereales or solid color or small checked ginghams, 
equal assortments of Pink, Blue, Lavender and Green. 


“CHICAGO 








Lamp-Type 
Vaporizer 
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Electric 
Vaporizer 














For bronchial asthma inhale Vapo- 
Cresolene vapor. Every breath car- 
ries soothing, antiseptic vapor 
direct to irritated membranes of 
breathing organs. No long waiting 
for slower_relief of remedies taken 
internally. No upset stomachs. Vapo- 
Cresolene soothes at once, restores 
normal breathing, makes restful 
sleep possible. Drugless, simple, easy 
to use. Lamp-type or new electric 
vaporizer. Complete directions with 
every bottle. In successful use for 62 
years. All drug stores. 


Send for booklet No. 7812, Vapo- 
Cresolene Company, 62_ Cortlandt 
St., New York, N.Y. _ 
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K FOR, 


‘900 inte Profit 


First, this new booklet shows how a good work- 
shop will save $100 a year, by enabling you to do 
your own farm carpentry and repairs easier. 
It helps you plan a shop to suit your farm; tells 
what tools you need; how to build work-benches, 
tool-boxes, saw-horses, etc. How to do wood- 
working, and where to get plans to make 200 useful 
devices! Also, explains farm metal-work—how to 
cut, file, drill, grind, forge, bend, weld, solder and 
temper metals—so you can make and repair 
things yourself, quicker and cheaper! 
Next, it shows how to get $100 a year 
from an average farm woodlot—cut 
logs, ties, posts, poles, rails, fuel, 
etc.—and make extra money 
with a small saw mill run 
by a tractor or engine. 
Book has 36 pages 
of farm facts worth 
dollars to you. 
Just send toc Gy AAS Cross-Cut Saws 
Z Lt cya’ in the book, shows 
Soe how to save money on 
Th) r good cross-cuts, circular and 
many other saws for your farm. 




















o You _ Know 


Your Bible? 


HAT three men in the Bible did 
their best work after they were octo- 
genarians ? 

2. On what mountain did a shepherd 
receive a mission and a prophet learn a 
lesson, and who were the shepherd and the 
prophet ? 

3. What three miracles was a leader 
able to perform at will? 


4. Who cursed the day of his birth? 


5. Where and under what names are the 
hippopotamus and the crocodile described 
in the Bible? 

6. Where is the first statement of the 
resurrection of the body in the Bible? 

7. To what nation did David entrust his 
father and mother, and how did he after- 
ward treat them when he became king? 

8. What was the right of the first- 
born? 

9. What Psalm contains the names of 
five different animals? 

10. How could a disobedient son be 
punished under Mosaic law? 


ANSWERS 
1, Exod. 7:7; Josh. 14:10-14. 2, Exod. 3:1-4; 
I Kings 19:8-12. 3. Exod. 4:1-9. 4. Job 3:1-6. 


5. Job 40:15-24; 41:1-34. 6. Job 19:26. 7. I Sam. 


22:3; IIT Sam. 8.2. 8. Deut. 21:17. 9. Psalm 
22. 10. Deut. 21:18-21. 
(By Samuel Scoville, Jr. ODT ERY by Sunday 
School Timeg Co. 








E.C.. Atkins and Company, 407 S. Ills. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Checker Board 
Cake Pan Set 


(WITH CHECKER BOARD 
CAKE RECIPE) 





Use this wonderful Checker Board Cake | 
Pan Set to make your cakes and your 
friends and neighbors will wonder how 
you have been able to make such dainty, 
tempting cakes in such attractive col- 
ors and forms, It’s really very simple 
—and with each set we'll send you a 
diagram showing you just how to do 
it. The set consists of three 9-inch 
pans and a circular mold which will 
permit your making cakes in any color 
combination, 


APPETIZING CAKES IN 
ATTRACTIVE COLORS 


The illustration shows but one of the 
many combinations you can use in 
making your cakes with this very novel 
and unusual Checker Board Cake Pan 
Set. For special occasions, such as 
Hallowe’en, Saint Patrick’s Day, Christ- 
mas and patriotic days, the Checker 
Board Cake Pan Set offers an ideal 
way of making cake in color combina- 


tions to fit the occasion. 
OUR OFFER Sis "nz; 


$1.00 for one 3-year subscription to this 
Paper. 


Progressive Farmer-Ruralist. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











ca wa 3 
Community Manners and 
World Peace 


(Concluded from page 10) 


helps himself to anything he wants with- 
out so much as a “by your leave,” do you? 
If you want an ordinary brass pin—noth- 
ing more valuable than that—you know 
no one will grudge you a pin—you are 
sure your request for it will be granted— 
it is common courtesy to say, “May I 
have a pin?” Let us hope some of our 
city friends read this and do us the 
courtesy of asking permission before help- 
ing themselves to our spring blossoms and 
fall nuts. 


EBTS are one of the things most 
often causing ill-feeling in a commu- 
nity. Do not buy what you cannot pay for. 
Indebtedness breaks up friendships. Peo- 
ple who owe us avoid us. They are 
ashamed of themselves. From being asham- 
ed they come to feel imposed upon. Soon 
they take the attitude that the world owes 
them a living. They are disgruntled with 
all the world because the world does not 
give livings. We all have to work hard for 
what we get. 


The recognition of an obligation (the 
discharge of a responsibility) is a great 
test of courtesy. Are you one of whom 
it can be said, “He can be counted on”? 
It is a fine thing for people to be able to 
say of a man, “His word is as good as his 
bond.” 


O YOU ever hear certain groups of 
people spoken of as “Niggers,” 
“Coons,” “Chinks,” “Wops,” “Greasers” ? 
How much good feeling does such rude- 
ness encourage? Every human being is 
due respect from his fellows, and every 
human being owes respect to his fellows. 
Is your community torn by intolerance? 
Do you look down on religions and races 
not your own? I believe we will find if 
we will search that every race and creed 
has something in it of beauty and fineness 
that we could profit by. 
In time of peace prepare for peace. 
The universal practice of Christian cour- 
tesy would bring very quickly “Peace on 
earth, good will to men.” 
“ ‘Live and let live’ was the oall of the Old— 
The oan of the world when the world was 
nian 
The call of men when they pulled apart— 


The call of the race with a chill on the heart. 
But ‘Live and help live’ is the cry of the 


New— 
The cry of the world with the dream shining 


through— 
- — of the Brother World rising to 
irt. 
The cry of the Christ for a comrade-like 
earth.” 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—After reading this arti- 


cle we feel sure you will not want to miss Mrs. 











Blair’s New Year message to our young people. 
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Looking at the Markets 


By C. A. COBB 


Commodity and Market 


Wheat, No. 2 red winter, St. Louis 
Corn, No. 2 white, Chicago ... 
Oats, No. 2 white, St. Louis 
Hogs, average, St. Louis .. 
Steers, fat, St. Louis 
Lambs, New York 
Fowls, colored, live, New York.......... 


Turkeys, live, toms and hens, New York.... 


Eggs, firsts, New York 
Butter, extras, New York 


Wool, unwashed West Texas, St. Louis...... 


Wool, unwashed Kentucky, Cincinnati... 

Feathers, goose, Chicago 

Cotton, middling 7%, New Orleans 

Sweet potatoes, Chicago 
tAverage price for U. 


S., December 15, 













é Price Pre- 
Priceas a Price Price war 
we go week month year aver- 
Unit topress earlier ago agot 1910-14 
; $0.60 $0.67 $0.613 $0.877 
-4125 -45 -47 -649 -696 
. .28 .28 -323 -388 
. 4.50 5.50 7.44 7.49 
; 9.30 9.25 6.37 5.09 
" 7.25 7.00 6.18 5.47 
: 22 aa shoo .114 
Lb | 23 225 Pres aes 
Doz AK | 335 025 - 268 -206 
Lb. 31 32 2925 -348 -25 
Lb. 125 125 125 -184 -318 
Lb. a Pe 2! 15 .184 3166 
Lb. am Bh | 55 sae ae 
Lb. -063 -063 78 -087 122 
Bu .875 90 70 -941 -892 
1930. 


REPORTS OF STAPLE PREMIUMS OVER % INCH, NOVEMBER 27 


Two-column Groups Below: 1, Galveston; 2, 


tle Rock; 6, Memphis; 
1 








7, average 6 markets. 


Houston; 3, Dallas; 4, New Orleans; 5, Lit- 
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Christmas 


Bread 


( Concluded from page 3 ) 


before Christmas. Gay decorations for the 
little schoolhouse, festivity in the air 
spiced by pine wood fragrance. Little 
foiks impatiently awaiting the time when 
a rotund Santa would distribute gifts. A 
young teacher bubbling with excitement 
and anticipation; an old teacher, feeble 
and wan, watching the river as she 
waited to be summoned for the program. 
And then, supported by the strong arms 
of Janet Richards, the woman who, too, 
had come there in strength and beauty 
was slowly traversing the few yards. 
“My last time,” said Joan Burton, “I'll 
never see another Christmas program 
here, Jan.” But Janet Richards’ smile, 
warm but mysterious, promised many 
happy returns. They stopped at the 
schoolhouse door where children ran to 
fondle the hands of the old woman they 
loved. ‘Merry Christmas!” they called, 
“Merry Christmas, Miss Joan!” 


OAN BURTON turned to the river. 

A sob marred her attempt to answer. 
“Merry Christmas!” What a mockery 
when one was headed for the almshouse. 
Why had she not saved the money so 
freely expended in helping promising 
students, in community improvement, in 
answer to the many demands that come 
to every public-spirited citizen? Too late 
now. Like some piece of flotsam upon 
the river’s crest, Joan Burton’s life was 
to be ended in oblivion. Then Janet 
Richards had turned to point out a power 
boat breasting the current. “A beauty 
isn’t it, Miss Joan?” she asked. “And 
see, it’s coming in to our little wharf. We 
are going to have Christmas visitors.” 
The boat drove to the landing. Men 
sprang to make it fast. And then came 
trooping a company which made Joan 
Burton rub her eyes and gasp, ‘“ ‘Jump’ 
Hawkins! Milo! Aileen!” A tall figure 
detached from the group, came bounding 
up and a sobbing old woman was held 
tight in strong arms as she repeated over 
and over, “Jimmie! Jimmie! My dear 
boy!” James Wilson, the favorite of all 
pupils, had come home. 


What a jam in the little schoolroom 
with Joan Burton occupying the place of 
honor on the platform, seated in her old 
chair, emotion stifled, receiving with the 
poise and dignity which every former 
student remembered so well. Wilson, 
Hawkins, Brown, and a dozen others con- 
ferred before their spokesman began an 
address which would be remembered so 
long as anyone present lived. There were 
wet eyes as he painted a picture of the 
life of service of a woman who was truly 
great. Newcomers to the district sat 
with downcast eyes and flushed cheeks 
as he flayed them for lack of appreciation. 


ANY of us in this room,” cried 
Judge Hawkins, “owe whatever 
success in life we have had to Miss 
Joan. She bought the first law book I 





ever read for me; she gave Jim Wilson 
the sympathetic understanding which 
changed him from a boy rebel to a bril- 
liant leader of men. And Aileen’s first 
story was born from a suggestion made 
by her teacher friend. She bought tools 
for Milo Greene that he might follow his 
God-given instinct to build. And so I 
might go on and on. You here at home, 
busy as we away at home have been, 
may not have been criminally negligent— 
but you have been negligent. Had it not 
been for this fine young woman,” Haw- 
kins turned to Miss Richards, “some- 
thing might have happened that would 
have been unpardonable. But, thank God, 
she summoned us and it is not too late to 
repair the neglect of years so far as hu- 
manly possible. Miss Joan is going to 
stay on. She .’ A storm of applause 
in which even the school board members 
who had voted to oust the old teacher 
joined, swept the room. Judge Haw- 
kins held up a silencing hand. 

“But time has taken toll of our dear 
friend,” he said, “and in Miss Richards 
she has a substitute of whom she is 
proud and fond. Miss Joan will stay on 
as advisor, counselor, friend of every child 
who attends this school. Miss Richards 
will continue her work. We have created 
the Joan Burton foundation setting aside 
a sum which will enable her to rebuild her 
home as a community center, to go on 
helping others as she helped us, to draw 
throughout her life a salary commensur- 
ate with her real ability. Miss Joan, 
Miss Joan, God bless you ,’ His voice 
broke. 

Joan Burton's face was uplifted, radi- 
ant. “Bread cast upon the water,” she 
was murmuring. “Bread.” 


Pa we 3 
Aunt Het Says— 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 











“Me an’ Pa don’t quarrel like we done 
years ago. We say the same things, 
maybe, but we've said "em so much they 
don’t hurt any more.’ 

“We've only got.four people in town 


that brags about their ancestors, an’ them a 


ain’t got rothin’ else to brag about.” 
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Look to Your Diet If You Would Have 


‘Tough “leeth 


O ME a human or animal body with 

one member missing is an unpleasant 
sight. The absence of one hand, one foot, 
even a finger or an ear, seriously disfig- 
ures the symmetry 
and beauty of the 
human body. I do 
not think I would 
even consider buying 
an automobile that 
was minus a wheel, 
a fender, a door, or 
any other part that 
would destroy its 
proportions or impair 
its usefulness. 

Bald - headedness, 
while affecting a large fraction of our 
male population and day by day remind- 
ing the writer that the years (or some- 
thing) conspire to produce a less luxuri- 
ant head of hair, is not altogether to be 
desired. 

The loss of teeth is one of the great 
misfortunes of mankind. Discolored, dis- 
eased, or missing teeth interfere with the 
normal beauty of men (well, they don’t 
have much), especially women, and chil- 
dren. 


DR. M. F. HAYGOOD 


HE writer is thoroughly in accord 
with the teaching of oral cleanliness. 
Daily, twice, even three times scrubbing 
of the teeth and gums with a good stiff 
bristle brush and some wholesome denti- 


By: M. F. HAYGOOD, M. D. 


frice, is a logical practice, one which we 
would all do well to acquire. 

When cavities do make their appear- 
ance in the teeth, the services of a dentist 
should be secured at once while only a 
minimum of damage has been done. In 
other words, I believe both in hygiene of 
the teeth and in dental service; but prob- 
ably diet has more to do with dental 
health than toothbrushes, tooth pastes, 
and dentists. A small amount of intelli- 
gent assistance given to nature will usu- 
ally produce strong, white, tough teeth 
that withstand wear and tear and resist, 
to a remarkable extent, the effects of 
bacteria. 

We often hear people say, “My teeth 
decay so easily; when a small cavity ap- 
pears that whole tooth is almost gone,” 
or “My teeth are just as soft as chalk.” 
To have strong teeth, one must consume 
an abundance of tooth building material. 
This is done not through the taking of a 
“tablespoonful daily” or “one pill before 
each meal” of some drug that might be 
highly recommended, even profusely ad- 
vertised over the radio. Tooth building 
material, like all of the other food ele- 
ments needed by the body organs and tis- 
sues, must be taken in our diet. 

Our food must be rich not only in 
protein, carbohydrates, fats, and vi- 


tamins, but must abound in mineral salts 
—calcium, sodium, iron, phosphorus, and 
others. 


HAT foods contain these mineral 
salts? Unpeeled fruits and potatoes, 
stem and leafy vegetables, whole grain, the 
lean and tougher portions of meat, as 
well as milk and eggs. 

What a terrible error we make in re- 
quiring that all of our food be tender and 
soft. We want the breast of the chicken, 
the tenderloin steak, the white portion of 


the apple, candy, and other foods that. 


can be easily and quickly chewed and 
swallowed. I wish people would quit 
peeling their apples. Yes, they may get 
choked on the peel if they do not chew it 
just a little; however, if they are too lazy 
to work their jaws probably they are 
not smart enough to be of any value any- 
way. 

If we will eat some tough meat, hard 
fruits, celery stalks, and the like, we will 
give our teeth much needed exercise. 

I’d like to see some aggressive, intelli- 
gent butcher place a sign in front of his 
place of business which would read as 
follows :— 

“Buy our Tough Meat and Give Your 
Teeth Some Wholesome Exercise.” 

EDITOR’S NOTE.—Watch our next issue 
for Dr. Haygood’s discussion of the value of a 


yearly physical examination for every member 
of the family. 


The Raven Flies West 


the scalp was his, by rights. Yet still it 
was the scalp of a clan brother. 

“This rabbit belongs to. the Raven,’ 
Sekadee declared finally. Yet his eyes 
were uneasy. This was one way of avoid- 
ing the problem; yet was it fair? Could 
he give up a clan brother to death? 

O’Neil pondered. To kill or even to 
mistreat the captive might mean losing 
Sekadee. After such a breaking of clan 
faith, bad luck would dog the Cherokee. 
Then again, O’Neil was fairly sure that 
no tough young warrior would yield the 
information desired as the result of 
threats or torture. He studied the pris- 
oner. Those heavy shoulders, the thick 
chest, the wide face now stiffened to a 
mask, showed him to be a powerful man 
capable of summoning up immense forti- 
tude and endurance in order to die defi- 
ant no matter what his captors did. 

“Bear does not fight Bear,” said 
O’Neil suddenly. “Welcome your brother 
to our fire and kettle.” 

Sekadee, with a great sigh of relief, 
cut the captive’s bonds. The Chickamauga 
sat up slowly; he said nothing for a mo- 
ment; ankles and wrists were swollen, but 
the Indian refused to appear to notice 
them. 

O’Neil passed him a strip of jerked 
meat. 

“The Bear is far from the towns of 
the Cherokees,” he said politely. “Are 
the kettles empty in his lodge?” 

The Chickamauga chewed thought- 

fully for a moment. 
_“The Bear looks for more scalps for 
his lodge,” he said. “There are many 
scalps to be taken in the Chickamauga 
country.” 

Sekadee looked down his nose. The 
herokee was apparently thinking that 
this was brave talk for one who had 
Nearly been scalped himself. 

“The Cherokees are at peace with the 
white people,” said O’Neil. “Is the Bear 
a Cherokee or a Chickamauga?” 


qPHE Chickamauga hesitated. It was a 
test question. If he was a Chicka- 


’ 


Mauga he deserved no mercy; if a Chero- 


(Continued from page 7) 


kee, why was he on a warpath in which 
the old men had buried the hatchet? 

“There is a blood debt against the 
whites,” he said finally. “The Bear’s 
father was killed in the white man’s 
town.” 

From the Indian point of view, the 
answer was completely satisfactory. The 
Bear had a right to pursue a private feud; 
any Indian felt it an obligation to wipe 
out a murder of one of his family by 
murder of one of the tribe responsible. 
As a Cherokee, he could follow up the 
feud legally and could even associate 
himself with an outlaw tribe, the Chicka- 
maugas, to do it. 

“Those who killed the Bear’s father 
live miles north of Sycamore Shoals,” 
O’Neil objected. 

“All the same tribe,” countered the 
Bear. “There are white scalps to be 
taken at the Chickamauga towns.” 

“There are children with the whites 
on the river,” O’Neil commented and fol- 
lowed with a deliberate insult. “Perhaps 
the Bear’s skin will keep them warm as 
they float down the river.” 

The Chickamauga bristled. 


“The Chickamaugas are a great nation,” 
he said. “They will eat up those boats. 
Sekadee and Quorinnah will do well to 
hunt elsewhere. In the fight, Chicka- 
mauga knives might forget who is Cher- 
okee and who is white.” 

O’Neil smiled to himself. Get the fel- 
low to bragging a little and he might tell 
something. And he almost had to brag, 
in order to make up for that humiliating 
capture. 

“There will be many Chickamauga 
scalps at our belts,” O’Neil said indiffer- 
ently. “There are great warriors with 
the whites. Sekadee is a great warrior. 
Quorinnah is a great warrior. The Chick- 
amaugas are pigs, fit only to have their 
throats cut and to be thrown in the river. 
Why does a Bear hunt with pigs?” 

The Bear’s eyes grew stormy. 


“Wait till the river runs small between 


the island and the great mountains,” he 
cried. “White Chickamaugas will twist 
the big canoe to block the water trail.” 


E sobered and spoke more calmly. 

“Let my brothers go back to the 
Cherokee towns,” he warned. “All those 
in the big canoes are marked for death.” 


Next morning the three traveled to- 
gether until they reached the river. They 
had cut across and reached the Tennessee 
some distance below the junction with the 
Clinch although some distance above the 
first of the Chickamauga towns. 


O’Neil had plenty to think about. The 
Chickamaugas were prepared and confi- 
dent. “White Chickamaugas will twist 
the big canoe to block the water trail.” 
Could that mean the two men hired by 
Mac Arthur were to try to seize the steer- 
ing oar at a critical point and throw the 
boat broadside on some shoals so that 
the other boats would be blocked? Then 
the Chickamaugas could attack at their 
leisure. 


It seemed possible. The only comfort 
was that now he had a fairly clear notion 
of when the attack was due and where 
and how it would be delivered. 


The Chickamauga left the other two 
shortly before evening. 

“There will be good hunting in the 
hills soon,” he advised. 
Tallassee.” 


“When we go back,” said O’Neil, “our 
belts will be heavy with Chickamauga 
scalps.” 

The Chickamauga grunted and turned 
away on the trail south. O’Neal and 
Sekadee squatted on the bank to wait for 
the flotilla. Both were silent, as they 
eyed the stream. The water was getting 
higher; bushes, torn up by the roots, 
were tossing by on the current. Upstream 
a bank of red clay had apparently been 
toppled into the water. For a few min- 
utes, the river was streaked with dull red. 

“Blood on the Tennessee,” said Seka- 
dee, and pointed. 


O’Neil nodded. “Much blood,” he agreed. 
(Continued in next issue) 
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Hasenpfelfer 


Old Fashioned 
German Rabbit Stew 


Game to Eat 
at the End 
of the Hunt 


may depend upon 


your ammunition 


Hot, savory Hasenpfeffer is one of 
many delicious game dishes—but 
for any of them you must first get 
your game, and that often depends 
upon the shells you shoot. 


As the shot pellets leave the muz- 
zle of your gun they are bunched 
closely together. Farther out, the 
mass of shot begins to open up. 
Some of the pellets lag behind the 
others. In the ordinary load theyare 
often too far behind! As the shot 
charge flies through the air the 
pellets should be sufficiently close 
together so that the bird or animal 
meeting any part of the shot col- 
umn will be struck by enough shot 
pellets to assure a clean kill... 
Control of shot stringing is there- 
fore most important if the load is 
to do its work. 

Through the invention of a patented 
scientific instrument known as the Flight- 
ometer* the column of shot from Western 
shells is held to the length which has 
proven best for each individual load. 
Regardless of the kind of game you are 
shooting —whether youare using Western 
Xpert, Field, Minimax or Super-X shells, 
in any gauge or specification, CoNTROLLED 
Suot Fiicur makes it more than certain 
that you will get your game. 

Western shells hit harder and being non- 
corrosive keep your shotgun “‘Clean with- 
out Cleaning!” For better results and more 
pleasure shoot Western shotshells and 
Lubaloy cartridges. Interesting free de- 
scriptive literature sent on request. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1245 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 


Xpett 


Shells 
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Classified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, Alabama, 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. 


SEND CASH WITH ORDER.—Mail your ad with remittance 18 days in advance of publication date. 


advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 


ditional insertions same rate. 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. 


per inch in table below. 
Count as one word each initial, 


and Florida. It will pay many 
Ad- 


Note rates 


abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and 





address. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 

Edition— Circulation—f States Covered— Regular Classified—| Display Classified— 
Georgia-Alabama..... 225,000 Ga., Ala., and Florida.... 13¢ a word $13.00 per inch 
Sarre ‘ . 175,000 wrod and So. Okla........ 10c a word $10.00 per inch 
Carolinas-Virginias. ee 250,000 N. C. C., Va., on Va 15¢e a word $14.00 per inch 
Mississippi Valley.... 225,000 Miss. as Ark., W. Tenn. 13c a word $13.00 per inch 
Kentucky-Tennessee. . 125,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn... 8c a word $7.50 per inch 

ALL FIVE EDITIONS 1,000,000 Whole SOath. ..cccscccces 55¢ a word $50.00 per inch 

















— Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 





Farms for Sale or Rent 


Alabama 


CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS FOR SALB 
on the Marbury Plateau in Autauga County in 
tracts of 40 acres a up, Easy terms, Send for 
booklets, a et 

HOMESTEAD LAND 
Box 2554 


0.. 
Birmingham, Ala. Phone 7-414] 





California 


Sunny Stanislaus County, California.—Abundance of 
water; cheap power: land priced low. For free booklet 
write Dept. 3, Stanislaus County Development Board. 


Modesto, California. 
Plants 
Cabbage—Collard—Onion 

















Frostproof Cabbage plants: 75c per 1,000; 5.000, $3.50. 
Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga 
Winter Pe a Cabbage and Collards c.o.d.: 500, 
G5e 000, $1. W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. 
ne a Cabbage plants: 1,000, $1.25: p post- 
paid. Large lots cheaper. Walter Parks, Darien, Ga, 
C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage plants, 60c per 1, 000, ~ Fine 
large plants guaranteed. Reliable Plant Farms, Val- 


dosta, Ga 


C.0.d. asbaneat Cabbage and Onion plants. All va 
rieties mailed: 500, 63¢: 1.000, 98c. Farmers Plant 
4‘o.. Tifton, Ga. 

Cabbage plants, 
1.25; postpaid. 10,000, $6; 
Plant Co., Calvary, Ga. 





leading varieties: 500, 75c: 1.000, 
not prepaid, Allen-Griffith 














C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage, Collard and Bermuda On- 
ion plants. varieties. — 500, 63c; 1,000, 
95c. Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga 

Send No Money.- C.0.d. ‘aaa Cabbage and On- 
ion plants, all varieties, mailed: 500, 63c: 1,000, 98c, 
Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage, Collard and Bermuda Onion 


plants: 1,000, $1; 5,000, = 
Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton 


Delivery guaranteed. 





and Collard 1 Plants.—DLeading vari- 


C.0.d, Cabbage 
5,000, $3.75. Prompt ship- 


eties. 500, 60c; 1,000, 95c: 





ment. Piedmont Plant Co.. Albany, Ga 
Cabbage + rage -Jersey, Charleston: 500. 75c: 1,000, 
$1: 5,000, 75e per 1.000. Large plants, prompt ship- 
ir Potato Plant Co.. Pembroke, Ga. 











@abbe ne sermuda Onion plants, leading varieties: 
500, 606 ; 1.000. 0, $3.75. Extra fine plants 
guaranteed. Mitchell ~ lant Co.. Thomasville, Ga, 

Leading varieties frostproof Cabbage plants, 75e 
Bermuda Onion, white or straw color, $1 thousand. 
Now shipping every day Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Quitman, Ga. 


Plants.—Jersey and 
Succession. $1.25 per 


Quitm: in Potato Co., 


Fr rostproof Cabbage 
Wakefield, Copenhagen, 


Charleston 
1,000, 





postpaid; 60c per 1,000, collect. Large plants «and 
quick shipment, Bibb Plant Co.. Rt. 3, Ma acon, Ga, 

Frostproof Cabbage, Onion and Coll: ard plants. All 
varieties now ready. | Postpaid: 500. $1; 1.000, $1.75. 


Expressed, $1 per 1,000; 5.000 and over. 75c per 1,000, 
Order now: quick shipments, Safe arrival guaranteed. 
P. D D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Bermuda Onion plants: 500, 
6,000 express collect, $3. 


Wax or Yellow 
$1.35: postpaid, 


~ Cry ry. stal 
85c; 1,000, 











Cabbage plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75: postpaid. 3,000 
express collect, $3. Cash with order, chlers Bros... 
Plant Farms, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 

You don’t have to buy plants ‘‘sight unseen.’’ Frost- 
proof Cabbage, Collard. and Bermuda Onion plants 
shipped c.o.d. Guaranteed to please you. 300, 50c: 
500, 85c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50: 10,000. $7.50. Mis- 
sissippi Plant Company, Hattiesburg. Miss. 

Real Frostproof Plants.—Grown in the mountains: 
tough and strong. Wakeflelds, Dutch. Drumhead Cab- 
bage; Georgia heading and Sweethead Collards: Yellow 


Price: 500 for 65 cents: 
pay the postman on ar- 
Mentone, Ala. 


and White Bermuda Onion. 

1,000 for $1. Send no money, 

rival. Sand Mountain Plant Co.. 

Dewberries 

Dewberries. — Young: 1,000, $20. 

Weaver Gamble, Remlap. Ala. 
Dewberry plants: 500, 5c each; over 500, 

_ <<, Dorminy, Palatka, Fla. 

Plants.- Lucretias 


Lucretia, $10. 





3c each. 


Dewberry $10 thousand: . Youngs, 





$20 thousand. T. C. Logan, Remlap, | 
Strawberries 
Certified Missionar, and Klondyke eearneny plants: 
$2.50. 1,000; prepaid. J. S. Oliver, Castleberry, Ala. 
Certified Strawberry Plants.—Missionary. Klondyke, 
AFoms : A staat 1,000; prepaid. C. R. Oliver. Castle- 
verry, Ala. 





Improved, heavy fruiter Missionary Stra awberry pleats. 





$2 per 1,000 in 10,000 lots: smaller lots, $2.50; pre- 
paid. W. C. Garrett, Castleberry, Ala. 

Strawberry Plants. —Improved Klondvke, Missionary, 
Excelsior, Aroma: 250, $1; 50 $1.5 000, $2.50; 





-0.b. here. ececatting Great Nahdiedon, New Blake- 
more, Great Youngberry, new and best dewberry. Fruit 
trees, shrubs, and in fact all kinds nursery stock. Cata- 
log free. J. A. Bauer, Judsonia, Ark. 

Kudzu 

Grow Kudzu, the variety for pasture and hay. For 
information write Rock Glen Farm. 1708 Peachtree 
Road, Atlanta, Ga. 





Nursery Stock 

Fruit Trees.—Peaches, Apples, Pears. 

ries Grapes, Catalogue free. Hysinger 
Cleveland, Tenn. 


Radical price reduction on Pecan and Satsuma Orange 


Plums, Cher- 
Nurseries, 








trees. rite for catalog. Harlan Farms Nursery, 
Inc.. Lockhart. Ala. 

Early bearing Papershell Pecan, Seisemes. Ce at 
Plums, Persimmons, Pears, Grapefruit, Chinese Honey 


z?neapple, Parson Brown, Figs. Write us for catalogue. 


E. Stokes, Campville, Fla. 





We Sell un the Credit Plan.—Best varieties. Apple, 
Evech trees Re oh Creperines, 3e. hrubs, 10¢. 
vergreens, 25¢ ee ulbs, ete. Benton C 
Nursery, Bax 50. Rogers. Ark. eger 


a 








Nursery Stock 
Early bearing Papershell Pecans. Peaches. Apples, 
Grapes, Figs, Strawberries. etc. Catalogue free. Bass 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss 


F ruit Trees. —Pecan trees, “ornamentals. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord. Ga. 


Peach and . Apple ‘Trees, | 5e and up. Yellow and blood 
ted Delicious. Grapevines 3c. Plums. Pears, Cherries, 
Nuts, Berries. Pecans. Ornamentals. Free catalog. 
Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108. Cleveland. Tenn. 


Seeds 

Red Clover, $7.50; alfalfa, $5: 
$2.75; Alsike Clover, $7; Timothy. $1.90; mixed Alsike 
and Timothy, $2.80. All per bushrel. Bags free. Sam- 


ples, price list and catalog upon request. Standard 
Seed Co., 9 East 5th St., Kansas City. Mo. 


Austrian Winter Peas 
Austrian Winter Peas, $4.25: Hairy Vetch, $7.95: 
Monantha Vetch, $6.50: Savannah. Fifty cents higher 
per hundred, Albany. V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 


Cotton 

and Half.—High linting, big 

free. John M. Bligh, Decatur, Ala. 5 eat 

Rucker Select No. 1 Cotton Seed. Also Rucker’s 

new strain No. 11. developed to meet the anticinates 

requirements of the exchanges for 15-16 staple in 1932. 

Price, $1 per bushel; $3 per hundred. Rucker Cotton 
Alpharetta, Ga. 


entals. Large stock. 
Con- 














White Sweet Clover. 








Half boll. Catalog 


Seed Co., 





° 
Crotolaria 
Spectabilis.—Greatest known soil builder, 
production. Wonderful results when 
used in pecan and other orchards. Two tons green 
manure, humus, has been produced per acre, and also 
nitrogen equivalent to 885 pounds nitrate of soda. Rec- 
ommended by all Southern agricultural authorities. 
Seed scarce. 7 pounds required per acre. Plant in 
May. Price according to quantity, 35c to 50c pound. 
For sale by A. C. Snedeker. Waycross, Ga. 


Crotalaria 
often doubling 


Lespedeza 


Lespedeza_ seed. W. W. Hawsey, 


New Ethel, La. 





Korean and Kobe certified dodder-free seed. Get 























Tobacco 
Bonanza, Jamaica, Cash: game: ounce 50c, H. P. 
Webb, Rt. 4, Durham, 


Genuine pure pinion ny 
Cash; recleaned, treated. 50c ounce, F., 
Red Springs, N. C. 


Miscellaneous Seeds 


Hardy Alfalfa seed. $5: Grimm Alfalfa. $8: White 
Sweet Clover, $3: all 60 pound bushel. Return seed if 





Yellow Mammoth, 
W. Huggins, 

















not satisfied. Save money. Buy before spring. Geo. 
3owman, Concordia. Kansas. 
Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 

Reds, Rocks, Giants. Price and quality right. Don’t 
wait, order now. Hamilton’s Electric Hatchery, Grove 
Hill, Ala. 

4%c and up; why pay more All standard breeds. 
Write us before you order. Economy Hatchery, Box 35, 
New Salisbury, Ind. 2 eet, Teen +e nee 

We sell nothing but highest quality blood tested 
chicks at lowest prices possible. Write for list. Chaf- 
fin Hatchery, Tupelo, Miss. 

Snaps for Bargain Seekers.—17 marvelous varieties. 
“You'll be surprised.’”’ $4 per 100 and up. Free cir- 


_Milltown, Ind. 


cular, Atz’s Hatchery, 

Mathis guaranteed certified chicks ae wonderful 
layers. Quick broilers. Order now. $5.50. 100. up. 
Mathis Farms. Box 116. Parsons. Kansas. 


RAMSEY’S ATMORE HATCHERY 
Chicks daar yearling certified, accredited hens. 
Leg., 10c e R. I. Reds, Rocks. llc ea. 
High Red hen at Auburn this year was a 











Wh. 
; until 





Baby Chicks 
Baby Chicks.—All pure breeds. Barred and White 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Wyandottes and Buff 
Orpingtons for immediate shipment. Write for low 





prices, free booklet on feeding and care of chicks, 
Palmer Hatchery, ‘Shelbyville. Tenn. 
SHEN NC HC S 
SPECIAL LOW PRICES 


Here’s a rare opportunity to buy Shinn’s Finest 
Purebred Guaranteed Chicks at less than half their 
value. They’re bred to grow larger and lay better, 
$1.00 per Pee books order, balance C.O.D.. plus 
if you send full amount 









postage. Day postage 
with order. ° 100% live delivery. 

100 300 
English White Leghorns ........... ox et = $21. = 
Bd. Rocks, S. C. Reds. Wh. Min. oe 24.0 
Wh. Rocks, Wh.. Bf. Orps. ...... ee 27. 00 
Assorted, All Breeds ..........cee05 é. 30 18.00 


Save time. order from this ad, or send for our 


big catalog. 
WAYNE N. SHINN HATCHERIES 
Box 108 La Plata, Mo. 


Rusk Chicks, Started and Day Old.—Guaranteed to 
live 4 weeks in your hands or replaced according to 
our guarantee. Accredited, blood tested flocks. trap- 
nested matings, with high egg production assured. $1 
per 100 books order. We ship c.o.d. Big discount on 
orders for 1932. Catalog free. Rusk Poultry Farms, 
Box 112, Windsor. Mo. 

17 Varieties of Baby Chicks.—With consistent blood 
testing and rigid culling we guarantee to give you the 
most your dollar will buy. Many report our heavy 
breeds laying under five months old, light breeds un- 
der four, one pound broilers at four weeks old and 60% 
ege production in zero weather. Send for catalogue; 














Jan. Ist. 
stock _ from our incubators. it is beautifully illustrated and gives all details. Atz’s 
RAMSEY ATMORE, ALA. Blue Mound Hatcheries. Milltown. Ind. 
“Quality First” state accredited eure ks at new low ° . 
pric Write us before you buy. Catalog free. Mc- Jersey White Giants 
Ken: ie Poultry Association, McKenzie, Ala, White Giants. Black Giants, Buff Minorcas. Stock, 
‘hicks, immediate shipments. collect. Leghorns. An- Ess now. Booking chicks. Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, 





k 
conas, Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons. Wyandottes, Minorcas, 
Mid-West Hatchery, Box 1 


5e up. est Hat 80, Clinton, Mo. 


Special Baby Chick Offer for December.—Your choice 
suff Rocks, Buff 








Reds, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, 
Orpingtons, $9 hundred, Continental Hatchery, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Chicks from blood tested. state accredited matings. 


Best high egg Ta strains. 


Triple guarantee. m 
Calhouns Poultry 





mediate _ delivery. Free catalog. 
Farms. Montrose. Mo. 

Chicks, Best Egg Strain.—Records up to 342 eggs 
yearly. Guaranteed to live and outlay other strains. 






300th 





Free cat: postpaid, 


Farms. x : 
SUPERIOR BLOOD TESTED “CHICKS 

Accredited, disease free, heavy ae flocks 

on ite range, 500 


12 varieties. 6c up: 
. Clinton, Mo. > 


R. Reds, B. Rocks, Bf. Orps. ® 825 $42 
~ Bae Breeds Assorted ........ 38 
Tancred White Leghorns ...... 3 3 38 


Send $1 per 100. 
Order today. 
Write 


Ala. 


Delivered, 100% alive. 
Prompt shipment. 
Also Started Chicks and Pullets. 


Muscle Shoals Hatchery, Florence, _ 


December and January chicks shipped c.o.d. on 30 

day trial guarantee. Super-test. accredited, high egg 
breeding. 6c up. Catalog free. Missouri State Hatch- 
ery, Box 155, Butler. Missouri. 
They live, grow and lay. Rocks, Reds, 
for layers and broilers. Blood 
tested. Hatch weekly. Guarantee. Write for discounts, 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 24, Ramsey, Ind. 


Big Husky Chicks.—Guaranteea to live. Only dc 





Best by test. 
Wyandottes, Leghorns, 

















benefit from y seve years’ experience a srower. a 
> iD Meriwether weenie "i y. oe a Shipped c.o.d. Low prices. Superior certified. 
Puneet = omeaiat ReneS accredited. 200-300 egg strains. Write for free cata- 
Lespedeza.—All varieties; best quality seed. Write logue. Superior Hatchery, Box S-3. Windsor. Mo. 
for prices. Also Abruzzi Ace $1 bushel. Beardless Mother Bush’s Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Winter 
Barley, 65¢, Fulghum Oats, 50c. OOD Oats. 65c. egebred, 300 egg strains, 20 breeds. Immediate ship- 
Stanly’ Hardware Company, Albemarle, ments, collect. Thousands weekly. a itis Catalog 
free ishs’ Poultry Farms, Box 1 inton. 0 
North Carolina Certified Kobe and Korean Lespe- née. vay be ae: 
By The most reliable legume known for the South- 7 
stern States, including most of the Ohio and Mis- QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
sissippi valley territory, Seeded on any soil, rich or ACCREDITED 
poor, sour or sweet, in early spring months at rate of “dl 5 5 
10 pounds per acre in pasture mixtures and 25 pounds R. I. Reds, Bar hick t he Pel _ 
alone, producing heavy crops of most excellent hay, luxu- red Rocks, chicks chicks chicks Chicks 
rious pasture up to frost or a seed crop and reseeding the Buff Orpingtons, 
land for. folipwing year. Beod Kobo in, lower cotton belt W. Wyandottes $2.50 $4.50 $9.00 $25.00 
anc orea n pe ve anc orthward, North aroiina e Ss 5 a ¢ 
certified means dodder and other noxious weeds free Heseesen, mary o bad Pa 22.00 
and seed of highest quality. Write. Four County Prepaid. Order from this ad. rompt 
Mutual Exchange, Inc., W. G. Yeager, Manager, Salis- shipment. 
bury, N. C. FLORENCE HATCHERY, Florence, Ala. 
Peanuts saby Chicks. — Purebred; guaranteed strong and 
Selected, recleaned; fine for seed or roasting. Ala- healthy. Every chick selected. Thousends weekly. 
bama_ Runner, $2.50; White Spanish, $3 per hundred Shipments prepaid, 100% live delivery guaranteed, 
pounds, W. R. Strickland, Clio, Ala. Woodlawn Hatcheries. 510 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, 
Georgia 
Peanuts! Peanuts!—Extra fine quality Small White > 
Spanish, Improved White Spanish and Runners. Prices “ats ap sity nee ae chicka turlen ten <i 
lowest in 100 years, Write for special prices on seed “lSease. whicn reduces loss to a m ‘ee 
Oats,” Rye, Winter Peas. Geo. M. Callen, Selma. Ala Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons priced as_ follows: $9 
— — — ————— . _—~- per 100, delivered. Assorted for broilers, $7.50. J. C. 
Hull Hatcheries, Memphis, Tenn. 
Peas ———— ee ___—— 
Velvet Beans, Cowneas; all varieties, Write Farm- Purebred Single Comb Reds, Barred. Buff. White 
ers Union Seed Co., we i frord. a 6. Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, White Wy -andottes. $8: Brown, 
suff, White Leghorns. heavy mixed, $7; assorted. $6; 
R “3 seconds, $3.50. Live arrival, prepaid, Can ship c.o.d. 
ye Hatch weekly. Order from ad. Prices subiect to 
Certified South Georgia grown Abruzzi Rye, $1.25 change any time. Glendale Hatchery, Box 35, Ramsey, 
per bushel, f.o.b, Albany. V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. Indiana. 





Kapéas. 





Leghorns 


3rown Leghorns.—Proven merit. 
eggs very reasonable. J. B. Howser, I 


Turkeys 

Purebred Narragansetts.—Hens $5: toms $7. 
Hatcher, Horse Cave. Ky. 

Purebred Bronze turkeys; toms $6. 
bler, Lower Peach Tree, Ala. 

Superior Copperbacks.—Won grand champion at 1930 
Dallas State Fair. When quality is a_ consideration 
and your demands require larger and better Bronze 
turkeys, write your needs. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Zethel Emerson, Bowie. Texas. 


Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 
immuned Durocs. W. T. Loggins, Somer- 


Choice stock and 
Booneville. Miss, 


T. 





Mrs. Lida Sta- 











Becigiened, 
ville, Tenn 





Essex 


200 registered Essex, all ages. 
Aldridge, Randleman. ‘N. C. 


Hampshires 
Registered Hampshires.—Fifth prize spring boar at 
the National heads our herd. Pigs, $15 up. Sunny 
Slope Farms, Newcomb Barco, Owner, Ocala, Fla. 


Prize winners, E. A, 

















Poland-Chinas 
Spotted Poland China pigs. Fox Brothers, Sevier- 
ville, Tenn. vt “eae 
Aberdeen-Angus 
For Sale.—Registered ADRUS bulls and heifers. Hugh 
Sanford, Mocksville, N. 
Guernseys 
For Sale.—Registered Guernsey bull calves: best 
breeding. Hugh Sanford, Mocksville. N. C. 





Jerseys 
Registered Jersey bull calf; winner first 
one year and out of prize winners both sides. 
dale Farms. Gordo, Ala. 


Two or More Breeds 
Guernsey bulis: Hampshire hogs. all ages. Prices 
on both reduced 50%. Gayoso Farms. Horn Take, Miss 


bred White Leghorns. Jersey cattle. 
Harris’ Pedigree Farm, Pelham. Ga, 


prize_under 
Martin- 





Production 
I. C. swine. 





Dogs 





NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL 
the buyer is required to return dogs within the 


t 
{ specified time according to advertiser’s contract. 








Rat Terriers: Fox Terriers: Rock Garden Supplies. 


Puppyland, Box P, Pana. Ill. 

Black, tan coon-opossum_hound, 
1621 Galveston Ave., Ft. Worth. 

~ Shepherds, Collies, Rat Terriers. one prices this 
month, H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 

Rat Terrier pups. Bred for ra isfaction 
guaranteed, Crusaders Kennels. Stafford. Kans. 
*Possum, Skunk, Rabbit and Foxhounds cheap, 

Herrick Hound Kennels. Herrick. Il. 

Write for prices. 


me J. 8. 
as. 












‘Coo 
on trial. 








Haven't You 
to Turn Into 


not setting a good example 


cash? 


arate market. 





Our good friends who are advertising livestock, poultry, eggs, seeds, 
plants, and a score of other things on this page—we wonder if they are 
for YOU? 


Haven’t you some quality products that you might better turn into 
It would cost you $2,250.00 for postage alone to send a postcard 
to all the readers of our Georgia-Alabama 
advertisement in this editon for 13 cents a word. 


Look over what other folks are offering in this department each issue. 
You will not only find chances to buy advantageously, but you will be 
reminded of the things you should yourself advertise at this low rate. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST offers you Five Separate 
Editions with 1,000,000 readers in the South. Each edition serves a sep- 
See top of this page for additional information. 


Let Classified Ads Do Your Selling. 
select the markets you wish to cover, 
January 15 issue will go to press January 1. 


Something 
Cash? 


Edition; you can put an 


Write out your advertisement, 
and mail us your order. The 

















All kinds hunting hounds on trial. 
Blueticks, Blacktans, Redbones and Walkers. 
Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. _ 

~ World’s largest hound kennels offers quality Hunting 
Dogs. Sold cheap: trial allowed. Literature free. 
Dixie Kennels, Inc., B25, Herrick. Mlinois. 


Miscellaneous 


Brushes 
Sale.—Shuck Scrub Brush, 
handle, 65c. Write C. H. 
Fla. 


Ramsey 











complete 90c: post- 


F 
+a Shumaker, 


paid. Without 
Rt. 1. Bonifay, 





Cigars 
Five Cent Cigars.—Pay postman $1.50, get fifty high 
grade Cigars for three cents each. Havana-American 
Tobacco Company, Box 2552, Jacksonville. Fla. 


Farm Machinery 
Sawmills, Wees Saws, Threshers, Turner Mfg. Co., 
Statesville, N. 





Farm FP ATE Repairs 
Repairs for all makes of farm machinery. Write for 
plow repair lists. R. C. Cropper Company, - Macon, _ Ga, 





Furs 


Let us tan and make up your Furs. We also remodel- 





repair, clean and dye old furs. Fur Tannery, Mineral, 
Virginia. 
Honey 
Twelve 10-pound pails good Honey, $8: six _5-pound 


pails, $2.50; here. H. Sudbury, Natchitoches. La. 





Hosiery 
Men’s Rayon Hose, imperfect. 20 pairs $1: post paid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Economy Hosiery Co.. Ash 
boro, N. C. 
Full fashioned service chiffon Hose. 
first quality, Sample pair 89¢: 3 pairs $2.40. 
Sales Company, Asheboro. N. C. 
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Kodak Finishing 


Rolls caren free. , Prints 8c to 6c. 
Prawer 1311, Bi Ala. 

Special Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film developed 
Sc; prints Zc each, Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Free Enlargemen' nt with every roll film developed. 6 
porder. prints, 25c. Modern Photo Finishers. P. 0. 
Box 4368. North Fort _Worth, Texas. Dept. 
rs 


Free Kodak Enlargements, size 8x10 inches. double 
weight portrait paper. One enlargement free with every 
follar’ s worth of Kodak Finishing and Kodak Supplies 


Wilson Studio, 


























at Lollar’s. suy your films from us and get coupons 
with each purchase, Velox quality prints Rorder 
prints if you want them. Roll films developed, any size, 
10e per roll. Prints 4c, 5c and 6¢ each. Six hours 
gervice. We pay return postage. Loilar’s, Box 2622, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Daerah aew 

Old Money Wanted 
Old Money Wanted —Wil pay $100.00 for 1894 dime. 
§. mint; $50.00 for 1913 Liberty he:d nickel (not buf- 
falo). Big premiums paid for all rare coins, Send 4c 
for large coin folder. May mean much profit to -you. 
Numismatic Co., Dept. 645. Ft. Worth. Texas. 

Patents 

Eidon Halduane, Lawyer. General practice. Hurt 


Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman. 
Bee retes Patent Lawyer. Victor Building, Washing- 
ton. D. 








Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 


sket ch or model for instruction or write for free book, 
“How to Obtain a. Patent’? and ‘‘Record of Invention’ 
im No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A, O’Brien. Registered Patent Attorney, 77% 
Security Savings and Commercial Bank Building i’ 


rectly opposite U. S. Patent Office). Washington. 


Schools and Colleges 
Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a steady 
government job; salary range, 5-$250 monthly. Write 
Ozment Inst. 225. St. Louis. Mo. 
Farn $25 weekly, spare time. writing for newspapers, 


magazines. Copyright book. Tow to Write for Pay.’’ 
free. Press Institute. 119 Ozark Bldg.. St. Louis. Mo. 

















Syrup 
Fancy Sugar Cane Syrup: 35 gallon barrels, $14; 
gallon cans, $6.46 dozen. Lee Patrick. Quitman, Ga. 
Tobacco 
Smoking: 10 pounds $1, Chewing. $1.40: 40 plugs. 
150, _Ernest_ Choate, Wingo. Ky 
Leaf > Tobacco.—10 pounds chewing or 1 smoking. “$1. 90. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Morris Bros.. Fulton. Ky. 





aged in bulk; chewing, 


Postpaid.—Good red. 
Norman Jolley. Dres- 


smoking, $1.25. 


Tobacco, 
10 pounds $2; 
den, Tenn. , 














Tobacco, Postpsid.—Selected_ red i leaf chewing: 10 
pounds $2; smoking $1.25. Ernest Jolley, Dresden, 
Tennessee. E 

Leaf Tobacco .—Guaranteed. Chewing. 5 pounds $1.2! 

10, $2. Smoking: 10. $1.50. Pay postman. United 
Farmers. Bardwell. Ky. 

Famous Kentucky high grade suaranteed chewing: 
10 pounds $2. Smoking: sty $1.75 Plus postage. 
Troutt’s, DF-6, Hickory, Ky. 








prepaid, guaranteed. Aged mellow chewing, 
10 pounds $2.50: smoking. 5 


Tobacco, 
5 pounds $1: 
Adams Pool. Sharon, 


5 pounds $1 40; 
10 pounds $1.80. W. B. 


Tobacco 
chewing, $2.25; 
Satisfaction guaranteed. A. 

Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed very best aged, 
low, juicy leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.40; 10, 
Best smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, 
Sharon, Tenn. 

Selected red leaf chewing: 10 pounds $1.70; 10 pounds 
smoking, $1.25. Flavoring free with 10 pounds. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, Depression prices. Collier To- 
bacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 


Want to Buy . 
Pecans Wanted.—Seedlings and Papershells, any quan- 
tity. Send samples and best prices. Southwide Nut 
Co., 2308 3rd Ave. N., Birmingham. 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. @ cost to 
you is small. o negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Agents—Salesmen 


Sale. — Agents wanted. 

Concord. Ga. 

soaps. toiletries. extracts. spices, 
Company, 212. St. 


Tenn. 


Postpaid. —Good ‘mild red leaf; 10 pounds 
extra fine smoking: 10, $1.50. Look. 
F. Garner. Dresden, Tenn. 











mel- 
$2.50. 
Agent, 

















Fruit Trees for Concord 


Nurseries, Dept. 25. 


Make 200% ca 
nome supplies. Morgan Supply 
Louis, Mo. 


Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. 83, St. Louis. Mo. 


California Perfumed Beads, selling like hot cakes, 
Agents coining money. Catalog free. Mission Factory, 
P3, 2328W Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. 

New Discovery.—Washes clothes without rubbing. 
Cleans everything. Selis 25c; profit 17c. Sample free. 
Besco, 4317-K Irving Park, Chicago. 

Go Into Business.—Make big money. We start you, 
furnishing everything. Experience unnecessary. Fed- 




















ral, 


WHIT! of laying pullets. Hatching eggs from trap- 


atone S bulletin free. 


eral Pure Food Co., G-2311 Archer. Chicago. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 663, St. Louis, Mo. 


Make big money selling Hair Straightener to colored 








People. Write for free sample and terms to agents. 
eeenine Chemical Company. 1902W Broad, Richmond, 
rgini 





“opportunity in your county for live 
World War veterans prefer- 
Box 1485, Station ‘‘A,’’ 


Money - ~making 

etowman with automobile: 

Give age and experience. 
Miitensens, Tenn. 


PUREBRED BABY CHIX 


(s (dlonial Chicks 


$1 down, balance on arrival. Replacement 
Sh and more profitable guarantee. Accredited 

pueee- tested. 18 vyrtetien, American and 

a 52 page vcatslog PREC. Se ig ay OF 
ices page catalog ° en or to da 

COLONIAL POULTRY FARM Vinita, Okita. 


DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Bloodtested. Southern Bred from Trapnested ancestry. on 
our own Breeding Farm. Hatches every week. Leading 
Varieties. Catalog Free. 


ORUMM EGG FARMS. Box (02. Hattiesbura. Miss. 
_PUREBRED POULTRY 
HEN 




















and Males Now 
At Cut Prices 


Rested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred for 31 years. 
Winners at 20 egg contests, Records to 336 eggs. . Ostalon 





Write for special prices. 
RGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union. Grand Rapids. Mich. 


Feed Values Summarized 


HIS table of feed values should be 
used in connection with the article on 
page 5. 


POUNDS DIGESTIBLE CRUDE NUTRIENTS 
IN 100 POUNDS FEED 


Carbohydrate Pro- Carbo- Total 
concentrates tein hydrates nutrients 
Ec ra selnny cescuee 7:5 67.8 85.7 
WRUME, kkdsisccesenrns 9.2 67.5 80.1 
Se OPO Ce oe 9.7 $2.1 70.4 
ae rr ae 9.0 66.8 79.4 
Corn and cob meal... 6.1 63.7 78.1 
Wheat bran ........ 12.5 41.6 60.9 
Hominy feed ........ 0 61.2 84.6 
PROTE GEST 6 6i.sc.5s.655 9.0 65.8 80.0 
FS IPE. 5,5 010-565-503 8.7 66.2 79.9 
Sorghum grain ..... ite 66.2 79.5 
Molasses, cane or 
DIACKStRAD <..55 340% 1.0 58.5 59.5 
Molasses, beet ...... 2.9 55.8 58.7 
Dried beet pulp 4.6 65.2 71.6 
Wheat shorts or 
middlings ......... 13.4 46.2 69.3 
Protein concen- 
trates 
Cottonseed meal .... 37.0 21.8 78.2 
Linseed oilmeal ..... 31.7 37.9 75.9 
Soybean meal 39.7 34.7 84.5 
Peanut meal 40.3 22.5 83.5 
RUMEISRETEVAL SS o/cb. 5 5:0 9s 90 3.6 Lt 9.1 
Corn gluten feed .... 21.6 51.9 80.7 
py ep eeree 56.2 ° 71.4 
Piet ec) | eer 40.1 aoe 58.8 
Legume hays 
PUNE cca Ceasevaceves 10.6 39.0 51.6 
PGBDOUCEA: 5.5 seceesies 8.6 41.1 52.2 
Gd \ClOUOR. 645 sac scs 7.6 39.3 50.9 
Crimson clover ..... or 36.8 48.7 
Sweet clover ......... 10.9 38.2 50.7 
BOP OCRD ssccscveces ame 39.2 53.6 
COW DEA. sees cesscreses 13.2 33.7 49.0 
Non-legume hays 
THAME iiss dk sclees 3.0 42.8 48.5 
Cope AtGVeP. iis ccnes 2.1 42.4 46.1 
Cat SIGH ciccccaes 1.0 42.6 45.6 
Wheat straw ....... i ae BLP 36.9 
BariCy -StTaW.v2:6060 00 A 40.2 42.5 
Cottonseed hulls 3 33.3 37.0 
Succulent feeds 
Corti Sige: <5 css 1.3 15.0 17.7 
Sorghum silage 6 11.6 13.3 


POUNDS DIGESTIBLE CRUDE NUTRIENTS 
IN 100 POUNDS OF PASTURE 


Total Total 

Pro- Carbo- nutri- dry 

Pasture tein hydrates ents matter 

PAE ANER 5 seen e003 me 10.4 14.6 25.3 
Crimson clover 2.3 8.1 11.3 17.4 
Bur clover ......: 3.4 8.2 14.1 20.8 
Red clover ...... 2.7 13.0 ab ae | 26.2 
Sweet clover ..... 3.3 10.3 14.3 24.4 
NEUGMIN, o 0 sisa42'nses 4.2 13.9 19.2 30.6 
LGSDOGCRR: 6050050 4.5 17.4 23.0 36.6 
Hairy vetch ..... 3:5 8.1 12.5 18.1 
Common vetch 2.7 8.9 12.3 20.4 
BOwbOR 6 <deiscesiee asa 10.2 14.5 23.6 
Sudan grass ..... 8 11.8 13.5 22.5 
Bluegrase «20.0.0 2.3 14.8 18.5 31.6 
Orchard grass 1.7 13.0 16.1 29.2 
BOGIOD. s.isiceses : ia 20.0 23.3 39.3 
Bermuda grass 1.4 17.0 19.5 33.2 





A Letter From the Circu- 
lation Manager 


REETINGS and best wishes for a 
Happy Christmas: 


My boss, Dr. Clarence Poe, editor of 
The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, asked 
me the other day what I was doing to 
help our friends solve their Christmas 
problem. He had me up a stump, be- 
cause, to be honest, I have been wonder- 
ing about what I was going to do myself 
and I wonder if your Christmas problem 
is not worrying you, too. 

Well, if it is, here’s a Special Christ- 
mas Offer: You can remember a friend 
with a subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist at no extra cost to you. 

Just send me a dollar bill at my risk 
and I will renew or extend your sub- 
scription for two whole years and send 
The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist to your 
friend for two whole years. 

Send me your order today and I will 
mail your friend a copy of The Progres- 
sive Farmer-Ruralist and a Christmas 
card, telling him that you are sending 
this subscription as a Christmas present 
and with your best wishes. 

I am holding several extra copies for 
my friends, so don’t delay mailing your 
order today with a dollar bill at my risk. 

WARD TAYLOR, 


(733A) 17 


THe BEST BUY 


IN THE History OF POULTRY FEED 


Between the present price of Pratt feeds 
and today’s price for eggs. is a spread 
that hasn*t existed for years! 


Today Pratts is 30% lower in price than a year ago, which 
indicates what a whale of a good buy this mash really is. 

Next month you’ll be looking for hatching eggs. Just 
think the advantage Pratt-fed flocks have. Their mash con- 
tains Vitamin E, the vitamin that increases hatchability. 
Think what a difference it makes to be feeding a mash that 
is known to contain the hatchability vitamin in abundance. 





in abundance. 


On the Air 
with Helps to 


Feeders 


Tune in every_Thurs- 
day, 1:00 noon Eastern 
standard time, or 12:00 
Central standard time, 
on your favorite Co- 
lumbia network station. 
Hear 15. minutes of 
meaty discussion of 
oti ei problems, 
broade direct from 





tie xperiment Farm 
of the Pratt Food Co. 




































































That’s only one point in favor of Pratt-fed flocks. All the 
other essential Vitamins—A and B, so important to body 
weight and health; Vitamin D, that.wonderful sunshine 
vitamin, are all guaranteed to be in every bag of Pratts, 


Pratts Laying Mash and Scratch are all your flock needs. 
You add nothing extra—buy no cod liver oil. Your feeding 
cost is net. The nourishment is here because only the 
finest grains, animal proteins and minerals are used. 
That’s why you get more eggs and at lower cost. e 

There’s no excuse today for using inferior, unstable feed 
formulas. Here’s the finest egg mash on the market at its 
very lowest price. See your Pratt dealer. We will be glad to 
send his name on request. Pratt Food Company, 124 Wal- 
nut St., Dept. 224, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRATTS 


BUTTERMILK 

LAYING MASH 

Complete in Vitamins 

At the Lowest Price in its History 
o 


PRATT FOOD CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








NANA 








ADVERTISE D pa are of he igheat quality 
and it will pay you to patronize our advertisers. 








Rernamnnees , 





rent LILI wy LILI IIIS 











Circulation Manager, Birmingham, Ala. 
















has 


too, 





HERE’S MY OFFER 

It’s So Easy! Just send Aunt Zula $2.00 
in subscriptions and Honey Bunch is yours, 
free and postage paid. 

The quickest way to complete your 

order is to get one new or renewal 

3-year subscription at $1.00, right in 

your own home. 
Then see a friend or a neighbor and tell 
them how much you want Honey Bunch, 
the life-like doll, and get their subscription 
for 3 years at $1.00. Everyone will want to 
help you. Remember, all you have to do 
is send Aunt Zula $2.00 in subscriptions for 
The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist and 
Honey Bunch is yours. 








You’ll Just Love 
“Honey Bunch’’ 


And she wants to come live with you 


Honey Bunch is a brand new kind of a doll—a life-like 
baby doll that really sucks her thumb. She has a soft 
cuddly body and soft rubber 
That isn’t all—she sleeps and she cries. 
pretty dimpled 
made to toddle, 
over a 
gandie dress 


hands. 


Honey Bunch 
cheeks and knees and she can be 
just like a real baby. She’s a big doll, 
foot tall. She’s dressed in a pretty pink or- 
and wears the cutest baby cap you ever 
saw— all trimmed in lace. Has on pink rub- 
ber panties and wears pretty kid bootees. 
You just can’t help loving Honey Bunch. 


arms and 


She’s Given Away 


Honey Bunch is not sold—She is given away 
and wants you for her new mother. You 
just can’t help loving her more than any 
dolly you ever had. Aunt Zula has Honey 
Bunch all packed and ready to come and 
won't 


live with you. And just think—she 
cost you a penny. 
I just know you will be SO HAPPY with 


Honey Bunch. I want every one of my little 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist friends to get 
her, for she is given away—free and postage 
paid—to any one doing a little favor for me. 


| AUNT ZULA, Progressive Farmer-Rur- 
| alist, Birmingham, Ala. 

I enclose $2.00 in subscriptions. Please 
| send me Honey Bunch by return mail, 
| free and postage paid. 
| Name .........++6: Ee a ee éhacRaaneaeei - 
l 
Ee Tee PE RPT rT re ne wabmels ae 
| 
| 
g  TOWD...crccsccccccccceccceys SEALE. .coccees 
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For More Fur Money 


(734 A) 


Ship Your Furs to 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Since 1925 our free fur marketing service has 
been a boon to fur shippers. Trappers every- 
where have found that they can always depend 
on Sears for honest grading, quick returns and 
the most money for their furs. If. you are still 
selling your furs here, there and everywhere, 
learn now about our plan which means more 
fur money for you. Learn about the 


THIRD NATIONAL 
FUR SHOW 


which offers 


$5,000.00 


IN CASH AWARDS 


to trappers. Write today for Johnny Muskrat’s 
new book, “Tips to Trappers'’—it’s yours for 
the asking. 


Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. 


Mail This_ Chicago. Reneae' hia 


Dallas attie 


Coupon to (Write ee... point) 





fry 
enn 































§ SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 1 
fl Please mail me without cost “7783 : 
§ or obligation Johnny Muskrat’s n 
i book explaining your free fur marketing service I 
1 and the Third National Fur Show, I 
! 
] 
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and stamps 


ST YOURSELF! It pays! I paid 

J. D. Martin.Virginia, $200 fora 
single copper cent. Mr. Manning, 
New os 2,500 for one silver dollar. 
Mrs. G. Adams $740 for a few 
old coins. 7 want all kinds of old coins, 
medals, ills and stamps. I pay big cash 


AY $100 FOR DIME 
1894 S. Mint $50 for 1913 Liberty Head 
Nickel (not buffalo) and hundreds of 
other amazing prices for coins. Get in 
touch with me. Send 4c for Large 
Illustrated Coin Folder and further 
particulars. It may mean much profit to 
you. Write today to 


NuMIsMATIC COMPANY OF TEXAS 
ions hen Coin _ FORT aus} TEXAS 












Good Seeds 


Sure Producers of Quality 
Vegetables and Flowers 
Tested, new crop seeds, grown from finest 
selected stocks — sure, vigorous producers. 
For 62 years Shumway’s Seeds have sold at 
very reasonable prices and have always 
given the desired results, Extra packages 
sent free for trial with each seed order. 
FREE! Write today for large illustrated 

catalog of wee and flowers. 
R. H. SHUMWAY 
139 South First Seana Rockford, Ilinois 


All This for Only 15 Cents 


Send only lic RIGHT NOW and receive The Pathfinder 
every week by mail for the next 13 consecutive weeks. In 
these 13 issues you will get 426 pages. with 300 pictures, 
900 unusually interesting articles on people and things 
you want to know about, 1800 picked news items from ev- 
erywhere, 2500 jokes, sauibs and cracks, stories, etc. 
Newsiest, snappiest, most entertaining paper in the 
whole world. The biggest 15c worth YOU ever saw. Send 
now. Address Pathfinder, Dept. 78. Washinaton. D. C. 


Burpee’s 
Garden Book 


Describes all best flowers F 
and vegetables. Hundreds ree 
of pictures. Planting in- 
formation. Send 10c for 35-cent 
uP ee: packet of new Marigold Guinea 
irre Gold. Write for FE +o —_ 
ATLEE BURP co., 
244 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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Seats cits TOMA 


“QUEEN OF THE rear Big Money 
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CONDON 8 BROS. SEEDSMEN 


Rock River Vall. 
BOX 429 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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Cutieura Soap 


World-Famous for 
Daily Toilet Use 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 17B, Malden, Mass, 









Uncle P. F. sends this page of excellent 
short stories as his Christmas gift to the 
young folks, wishing for each and every- 
one the good old wish for a bright and 
happy holiday season. The harmonica les- 
son and other regular features will be re- 
sumed in the January 1 issue. 
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Revenge 
By ALICE PYLE (Age 14) 

UT in Beaver County lived two little 
dogs. One was a small white rat 
terrier with some spots on him. He was 
called Spot and belonged to Big Brother. 
The other was black and white and was 
“just dawg.” His name was Isaac Abra- 
ham, but he was called Ikey for short. 

He belonged to Little Sister. 

One day Ikey went to visit Spot. When 

it was time to go home, they had played 
so hard that Ikey was so tired he decided 
to stay all night with Spot. They slept 
outside on the soft grass. Ikey was sound 
asleep when Spot woke him up. “I hear 
something,” Spot whispered. Ikey was 
instantly wide-awake. 
” he whispered back. So 
off they went. They found a black animal 
that had a large, waving tail. As soon as 
Spot saw it he sat right down on the ground. 
Ikey stopped, too. ‘‘What’s the matter, Spot?” 
he whispered. “I tell you what, Ikey,” Spot 
answered, “You go kill it without any help and 
we'll go tell the folks about it. I’ve killed 
them before so it doesn’t matter about me.” 


Ikey dashed forward and sank his teeth in 
the plume. He instantly let go, for his eyes 
burned violently. He looked around and saw 
Spot laughing heartily. It made Ikey quite 
angry. 

The next morning Big Brother opened the 
door and Spot and Ike ran in. Ikey was im- 
mediately put out with the remark that he 
was not fit for good society. 

Not many days after that, Big Brother 
brought Spot to see Ikey. They came in Big 
Brother’s coupe. Spot rode behind the seat. 

Little Sister brought them into the house 
to play with her. Soon she left them and went 
into another room. Ikey played a while and 
then saw the cupboard was open. Inside were 
two slices of bacon and a dish of butter. So 
Ikey said, “Spot, have some bacon.” They 
each took a slice of bacon. Then Ikey said, 
“Won’t you take yours buttered?” “Yes, sir, 
I will,” Spot answered. Ikey had just put his 
nose in the butter when he heard someone 
coming, so he said, ‘““You may have all the 
butter today, Spot. I don’t want any.” He 
sat down and was looking very innocent when 
Mother entered. Spot flew out the open door, 
hurried along by the broom. Ikey sat with a 
self-satisfied smirk on his face as if to say, 
“Revenge is sweet.” 


“Let’s go catch it, 


Aileen’s Visit to Antland 
By CARRIE GARNER (Age 15) 
" WONDER,” said Aileen, “if ants 
aren’t little people. They seem so 

industrious, just like us.’ 

“Why of course we are,” spoke a little 
voice from apparently nowhere. 

Aileen jumped up in surprise but sat 
back down again as she espied the speak- 
er’ an ant which sat on a milkweed near 


her. “Don’t you read your Bible?” con- 
tinued the little creature. “Surely you 
have read that verse in Proverbs 30, 


verse 25, where it says, ‘The ants are a 
people not strong yet they prepare their 
meat in summer.’ What further proof do 
you need? But come! Seeing is believ- 
ing, isn’t it? You Americans are so hard 
to convince. Follow me and I am quite 
sure all doubts of our being human beings 
will be erased from your mind.” 

“You 
Miss 


Noting her hesitation, he continued, 
needn’t be afraid; I’m quite respectable, 
>» 


“Haddon, Aileen Haddon,” she finished for 
him, 

“Thank you, 
Brown.” 


my name is Brown, Tom 


“T am glad to meet you, Mr. Brown, and I 
assure you that the doubt of your being a 
gentleman never once entered my mind. But— 
well, as a matter of fact, I have a date at 
eight.” 

“Oh, is that all that is worrying you? Then 
set your mind at ease; we’ll be Lack by then.” 

He led her to a small opening in the earth. 
Aileen looked at him in surprise. ‘‘But surely 
you don’t expect me to crawl down that tiny 
hole, do you?” 


“Oh, but I do,” he 










returned. ‘‘Here,” 
+ ‘ 

















| plucking a .blesgom. off -tye. m 


“is very old. 





this.” She did and found herself shrinking 
into the same size as her little friend. ‘“‘Now 
take my arm.” She complied and he led her 
down into the darkness of the tunnel. 

minutes they came to the bot- 
lighter here and the waiking 
The trail they were following 
twist to the right and they 
into the highway. It was broad and 
paved like our roads. Indeed it was so like 
our highways that Aileen began to wonder 
whether there were no cars. She had not long 
to wonder for no sooner than you can say 
“Jack Robinson,’’ three came whizzing by. 
They were going so fast it made one dizzy 
to look at them. They were actually making 
one-half mile per hour! Whew! 


After a few 
tom. It was 
easier. 
a sudden 


was 
gave 
came 


They were in the city at last! And such a 
city! It was like any one of our cities re- 
produced in miniature. Hotels, restaurants, 


hospitals, even airports—it had all these and 
more! 

Tom took Aileen (they were calling each 
other by their first names by then) to one of 
the smartest restaurants in town. They met 
a crowd of Tom’s friends and had a party. 
Tom was no laggard at dancing, Aileen soon 
found out. They danced to the music of a 
real orchestra. Evidently Aileen had made a 
big hit among the male population of Antville 
for one after ano her claimed her. And the 
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ladies were all jealous. It’s said that’s a sure 
sign. 

The party broke up all too soon to suit 
Aileen but she had to be home by eight and 
it was ten till now. Tom called a taxi and in 
no time they were at the tunnel entrance. 

“T certainly hate to see you go, Aileen, but 
will come again?’ : 

said Aileen. “I’ve had 
And I'll certainly come 


you 
“T hate to go, too,” 
the bést time ever. 
again if I may.” 
They kissed (ants are only human, after all) 
but in thus doing the spell was broken, It 
was only a dream after all. 


= 
The Great Band 


By MAMIE ORR (Age 15) 

WO wolves were sitting in the soft 

light of the moon. A low breeze 

brought to them a sound from the dis- 

tance. They listened. It was the sharp 
bark of many wolves. 

“It must be a fight, Mother,” said one. 
He was large, and his fur was a golden 
color. 

“That it is, Golden,” his mother re- 
plied. “It is a fight for leadership.” 

“Do you know who are fighting?” 

“Yes, I do. A wolf who I think is 
called Star is fighting against the leader 
of the Great Band. Prince, the leader, is 
very strong and skilled in battle. He has 
led the band for many winters, but is 
getting old and will soon fight his last 
duel.” 

“That is why I brought you here, my dear. 
You are to fight Prince, and remember, I 
shall be very happy if you win.” 

“And if I lose?” asked Golden. 

“If you lose you are no longer a son of 
mine. Your father was a leader and you were 
born for one.” 

“Go on, Mother. Tell me about the band.” 

“The Great Band,” responded his mother, 
It is a great honor among the 
wolves to be selected as a member of it. 
Leadership is the greatest honor.: It, is com- 
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posed of six besides the leader. When one is 
killed, another is chosen to take his place. 

“Their main den, I have heard, is located in 
a very wild and beautiful place. None know 
where it is except the members. It must be 
a wonderful place, for Man has never dis. 
covered it.” 

The wolves were heard again. 
saluting their old leader, dear boy. 
won again. Ten nights from now 
fight him.” 

“T will meet him at the Old Tree,’ Golden 
agreed. “Good night, Mother.”’ 


“They are 
Prince has 
you are to 


Golden informed Prince of what he wanted 
to do. Prince accepted the challenge and 
agreed to meet him at the Old Tree. Every- 


one was eager to see the fight. They thought 
Prince would win. He had won so many times 
that they thought it foolish to challenge him, 
They did not know the strength of Golden’s 
graceful body. 

At last came the tenth night. Golden stood 
by his mother and was unconscious of all 
except Prince, the huge leader. 

The wolves gave the signal and the fight 
began. Flashes of a gold and a gray body 
were visible in the moonlight. The gnash of 
teeth, the thud of bodies, and the pad of feet 
were the only indications of a fight. 

A sharp tear and a low howl of pain were 
suddenly heard. A wolf came slowly to his 
feet. The blood-covered form was Golden, 
Prince was stretched dead in a pool of blood 
on the ground. 


The next night Golden met his mother, 
“Want to have a little race, Golden?” she 
asked. “It would be nice to have a run with 


the leader of the Great Band.” 


“The pleasure is mine, Mother. [I'll race 
you to yon hill.” 
They leaped away and were soon mere specks 


in the distance. = 


= 
The Poor Boy’s Christmas 


By DAISY LOUISE COOPER (Age 8) 
(Prize Story by Individual Under 12) 
T WAS Christmas night. Little Tom 
and his mother were sitting by the 
fire. Little Tom was only four years old, 
His father had died about a year before 
and his mother was very sad. They lived 
in a little hut which was neither warm 
nor comfortable. Little Tom was look- 
ing at a book when he came to a picture 
of Santa Claus. He looked up at his 
mother and said, “O Mother, Santa Claus 
comes tonight. Will he come to see me?” 
She said, “I am afraid Santa Claus will 
not find you.” 

Just across the road Jim Brown was play- 
ing with his brothers and sisters having a 
good time. 

Jim’s daddy said, “It is time for you to go 
to bed. Santa will soon be here.” 

Instead of going to bed, Jim kept talking. 
He said, “What do you suppose Santa will 
bring Tom?” 


The mother said, “I am afraid Santa won’t 


find him for they haven’t been living here 
long.” 
Jim said, “If he doesn’t find him, I will 


give him half of mine and tell him Santa left 
them at my house for him for he didn’t know 
where he lived.” 

In the morning Jim found all his toys. Oh 
how happy he was! He said, “‘Mother, I shall 
take Tom half of my toys.” 

When he got over there Tom was standing 
in the door with a sad face. Jim came in and 
said, “Did Santa find your house?” 

Little Tom said, ‘No, he didn’t find me.” 

Then Jim said, ‘‘He left all these toys at 
my house for you with a note on them saying 
for me to give them to you.” 

This was a happy Christmas for two little 
boys, one because Santa had not forgotten him, 


and the other because he had made someone | 


happy. 


Which Story Is Best? 


NCLE P. Fs ‘nieces and 

nephews are themselves to pick 

the prize story of all from the three 
printed on this page :— 


AILEEN’S VISIT TO ANTLAND....... ; 
REVENGE 
THE GREAT BAND 


Which of the three have you enjoyed 
most? Write “Best” by your choice in 
the space beside it, then tear out and mail 
your ballot to Uncle P. F., care The 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist. Only votes 
on this form will be counted and they 
must be in Uncle P. F.’s hands by De- 
cember 31. Write your own name and 
address in the white space under this 
ballot. 
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Given! 


Christmas time is here—any one of the 
useful rewards offered below will make a 
very appropriate Christmas Gift. They’re 
very useful to have in your own home, too. 
Send for one or more of them—TODAY! 


Your choice of these Re- 
wards for only $1.00 in 
Subscriptions 


Useful Rewards 





Swiss Weather Prophet 


This Magic Weather Prophet fore- 
casts the weather 8 to 24 hours in 
advance. You 
can safely plan 
your business 
er pléas ture 
trips by the 
forecasts of 
this reliable 
prophet. 

If it’s to be 
fair weather, 
the  childre 
come out; rain, 
the witch 
comes out. 
OUR OFFER: Given for only one 
3-year subscription at $1.00. 


Steel Safety Box 












Reward No. 1 





Reward No. 2 


This Steel Safety Box is just what 
you need to insure the safety of 
your valuables. Length 11% inches, 
width 51% inches, depth, 2% inches, 
and with a good, strong lock—two 
keys. 

OUR OFFER: Given for only one 
3-year subscription at $1.00. 


Eveready Flashlight 
Reward No. 3 
This Flashlight is just the right 
size to be easily handled and give 
a strong light. Comes com- 
pletely equipped with bulb 
and two cells—ready for 
You'll find a new use 
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use. 
‘2 for this flashlight every 
Al night in the week—’pos- 
ay 


« 





sum and coon hunts, night 
trips to the barn, fixing 
punctures at night, and 
dozens of other uses. 
Don’t fail to take advan- 
. tage of this special offer! 
OUR OFFER: Given for only one 
3-year subscription at $1.00. 


Barlow Knife 
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You have never owned a knife 
that will give you better service 
than this Barlow. Every boy and 
man has a thousand uses for a 
strong knife. Brown Bone Handle; 
Two Blades, 1 large, 1 pen. 


OUR OFFER: Given for only one 
3-year subscription at $1.00. 
— — — MAIL TODAY — — — 


Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Enclosed find $.....................-..... 
which please send The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist 3 years and Re- 
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P k nN” 
GO STRAIGHT TO REDUCE 
A woman who spent six months in a Penn- 


sylvania jail gained 22 pounds. Publishing 
such news items as this will discourage crime. 


NOT HERS 
Little Girl—“I wonder why they say ‘Amen’ 
instead of ‘Awoman.’” 
Her Brother—‘‘Because they sing hymns.’ 
—Ashore and Afloat. 


MUCH LEISURE 
“One of the new prisoners has been made 
editor of the prison publication.” 
“Well, he’ll certainly be able to say a lot 
in one sentence.” 
OH, YEAH? 
Fair Damsel—*Where do you think I’d be 
if I had a million dollars?” 
Male Escort—“On my honeymoon.’”’—Johns 
Hopkins Black and Blue Jay. 


A PERFECT SNAP 


attraction is gone because you 
in trying to kiss the modern 
writer. Well, she might be 








’ 


“Half the 
run no risk 
girl,” says a 
yawning. 

ASK DAD, HE KNOWS 

“The husband ought to have a voice in 
the furnishing of the home,” says a woman 
writer. 

Oh, but he does—the invoice.—Boston Tran- 
script. 

TIME OUT 

The kiddies were saying their prayers—little 
brother and little sister. Suddenly the little 
girl interrupted her prayer with, “Pardon me 
a minute, God, while I give Herbie a kick.” 
—Drexerd. 


FAMILY ORACLE 
Mother—“‘You know, Geoffrey, Norma is 
nearly 17 years old, so today I had a frank 
discussion with her about the facts of life.” 
Father—“Ah! Did you learn anything new?” 
—Everybody’s. 


RETRENCH WARFARE 


“T hear you’ve been studying for months 
how to increase your salary. How did it 
turn out?” 

“Poorly The boss was studying at the 
same time how to cut down expenses.’— 


Boston Transcript. 


NO STABILITY 


A Los Angeles woman is reported to have 
left her husband six times and returned to 
him again in less than a week in each in- 
stance. It is this sort of thing that is apt 
to discourage the average husband.—Boston 
Transcript. 

DON’T MENTION IT 

Dear Sir:—Enclosed please find a check for 
$10,000, which I wish to contribute to your 
building fund. I am very interested in see- 
ing your worthy institute rise to a very high 
peak and am showing my interest by this 
slight contribution. 

As I wish to remain an anonymous contrib- 
utor, I am leaving the check unsigned as well 
as the letter.—Reserve Red Cat. 
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<Hambone’s TMleditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 


(Copyright, 1931, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


pe HEAH MOUGHT GwiINE 
BE A HAHD WINTUH on 
DE NIGGUHS EN WHITE 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 











Sto’keepuh wuz jes’ bout fixin’ to have 
a fight wid a gent’man dis mawnin’, cep’n 
a cash customer walked in!! 


see Ethel.” 


touch with you. 


A BELL SYSTEM 





“The Joneses 


have a new baby” 
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“WELL, WELL, another boy, and that makes four. Tom’ll have plenty 
of help when they grow up. We must drive over tomorrow and 


Thus by telephone come the glad tidings of the birth of a son in a 
neighboring home. And you are only too glad to wish Tom and Ethel 
well, for they are good neighbors, ready to extend a helping hand to 
a fellow when he needs it. You’d go out of your way to help them. 

By telephone—that is the way the news of a great many things 
of importance reaches your home. A telephoned message from your 
boy at the state university brings gladness to your family. The county 
agent telephones Jack about a 4H Club meeting. The news of a 
church social or a community gathering goes the rounds by telephone. 

By telephone you are in touch with the world and the world is in 
For only a few cents a day you buy convenience, 


contacts and security that are frequently beyond price. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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Fy Horse-gh Bul trong 
38 CENTS A ROD 


Horse-High, Chicken-Tight—23 cts a rod. 
Hog-High, Pig-Tight Fence--14 cts a rod. 
A fence for every purpose direct to you 
at manufacturer’s lowest wholesale prices. 
Our Encyclopedia of Fence is free. 
A good time to economize. Send for it today. 
KITSELMAN BROS., Muncie, Indiana. 
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ERE'S Classified 
ATHY 


Produce Quick Results 


Our 1,000,000 subscribers know that only reli- 


able advertisers are all 
umns. See classified 





your order TODAY. 








Ads 


owed space in our col- 
page for rates. Mail 





Springfield, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Louisville, Ky. 









“The farm is the anchor that will hold through 
the storms that sweep all else away.” 


rmgae 


HE great “Empire Builder” was right. Farm families are protected 
from the storms of adversity that may leave others homeless and 
destitute. This is especially true when the farm is soundly financed. 








During fourteen years, the twelve Federal Land Banks have promoted the 
security of farm homes. With their aid, more than half a million farmers have 
replaced troublesome short-term mortgages with long-term “disappearing” 
mortgages that eventually bring complete freedom from debt. 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
New Orleans, La. 
Omaha, Neb. 


























Wichita, Kan. 
Houston, Tex. 

Spokane, Wash. 
Berkeley, Cal. 





[ insist on 
ucky Strike 


“There's nothing like a 
microphone to show up the voice 
in its true colors. So I insist on 
Lucky Strike— the cigarette that 
I know will be kind to my throat. 
And you’ve certainly scored 
another hit with your new 
style Cellophane wrapper 
that opens so easily.” 


Pose, Cod 


Sally Eilers will always call this her 
big year. First, she learned to fly a 
plane. Then she married and found 
domestic bliss. Then she made a 
smashing success in “Bad Girl.” 
As a reward, Fox is co-starring her 
in “Over the Hill.” 


“It’s toasted 


Your Throat Protection=—a against irritation — against cough 





And Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps 
that ‘‘Toasted’”’ Flavor Ever Fresh 





- 1981, The American Tobacco Co, 


MOISTURE. 
PROOF 
CELLOPHANE 
Sealed Tighi 
Ever Right 


THE UNIQUE 


HUMIDOR 
PACKAGE 


Zip— 


and it’s open! 


%* Is Miss Eliers’ 
Statement Paid For? 


You may be interested in 
knowing that not one cent 
was paid to Miss Eilers 
to make the above state- 
ment. Miss Eilers has 
been a smoker of LUCKY 
STRIKE cigarettes for 2% 
years. We hope the pub- 
licity herewith given will 
be as beneficial to her 
and to Fox, her producers, 
as her endorsemen? of 
LUCKIES is to youand tous, 














